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EDITORIAL 


The Christmas Spirit 
By John Everard DeMeyer 


The Three Wise Men following the Star of Bethlehem found the 
Christ-child who was destined to become the greatest of all teachers. 
The lessons which He taught have formed the foundation of society. 
His teachings have served, and will continue to serve for all times, as 
beacon lights illuminating the pathway of humanity. He, i- his Infinite 
Wisdom, understood His children, their weakness and their strength, 
and taught them to make the most of the possibilities that were in them. 

We, as teachers, celebrating once again the birthday of the Christ- 
child, can do no better than to renew our faith and practice the lessons 
so ably taught by that teacher. 

The spirit of Christmas is one of giving without stint and without 
hope of reward, other than that which comes from unselfish service and 
giving. 

The little people bringing their gifts, however humble they may be, 
are expressing to the best of their ability the real spirit of the season. 
They are paying homage to their teacher, who is or should be their ideal. 
Their gifts are gifts of appreciation and represent a desire to do their bit 
in return for sympathy and helpful inspiration. 

The teacher gives of herself more than is stipulated in the bond and 
more than can be paid for or computed. Her life is one of unselfish service 
with no possibility of adequate reward other than the consciousness of a 
task well performed. Yet, how rich is her reward when she sees those 
little people develop into useful members of society, men and women 
of whom she can be proud and she can realize that she has played an 
important part in their development. 

It is our privilege to strengthen the faith of childhood in humanity 
and inspire in them a desire for the things that are wholesome and beautiful 
in life. 
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The House of Christmas 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


There fared a mother driven forth 
Out of an inn to roam; 
In the place where she was homeless 
All men are at home. 
The crazy stable close at hand, 
With shaking timber and shifting sand, 
Grew a stronger thing to abide and stand 
Than the square stones of Rome. 


For men are homesick in their homes, 
And strangers under the sun, 

And they lay their heads in a foreign land 
Whenever the day is done. 

Here we have battle and blazing eyes, 

And chance and honor and high surprise; 

But our homes are under miraculous skies 
Where the Yule tale was begun. 


A child in a foul stable, 
Where the beasts feed and foam; 
Only where He was homeless 
Are you and I at home; 
We have hands that fashion and heads that know, 
But our hearts we lost—how long ago!— 
In a place no chart nor ship can show 
Under the sky’s dome. 


This world is wild as an old wives’ tale, 
And strange the plain things are, 
The earth is enough and the air is enough 
For our wonder and our war; 
But our rest is as far as the fire-drake swings, 
And our peace is put in impossible things 
Where clashed and thundered unthinkable wings 
Round an incredible star. 


To an open house in the evening 

Home shall men come 
To an older place than Eden 

And a taller town than Rome, 
To the end of the way of the wandering star, 
To the things that cannot be and that are, 
To the place where God was homeless 

And all men are at home. 

—By permission of the Author. 
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The Puppet Play in Education 


A symbol of childhood and of the child heart in the adult, the oldest toy in 


the world, and the place of the doll in art and life, told by the master of the 
By Tony Sarg 


marionette. 


DON QUIXOTE, PUPPET, 
RIDES ROSINANTE TO GLORIOUS FIELDS 


UNCHINELLO was, in a manner of 


speaking, out of an engagement. He 

was a member of my family of play- 

things, collected through a_ lifelong 

interest in toys and particularly an interest in 
puppets. I have always believed that if intel- 
ligent, educated people ‘‘pulled the strings” they 
might achieve wonderful results not only for 
happiness but also for education. So I looked 
at the little worn-out wooden figure which I 
had picked up in London and which now, poorly 
designed and lacking in joints, lay before me in 
my studio in the Old Curiosity Shop in London. 
In the first place, I thought of this puppet’s 
century-old and colorful past. He had been 
an actor in some market-place show in central 


Europe where he had delighted not only the 
children but the adult mind and heart as well, as 
he presented folk drama in pantomime accom- 
panied by story telling and perhaps folk songs. 
His small feet were worn smooth from walking 
and dancing upon the ancient stage floors of 
marionette theaters and his motley costuming 
was faded and shabby, but Punchinello had 
written his history in terms of the oldest drama 
in the world and his ancestors dated back to the 
days of the Pharaohs. He was a symbol, the 
oldest plaything in the world. As such I lifted 
the crudely made marionette and looked search- 
ingly into the sphinx-like, dark little face. What 
could I do to create for him a renaissance? How 
could I help to limber his stiff joints, breathe 
the old world life again into his wooden breast, 
create for him a present commensurate with 
his vigorous and active past? 

This Christmas my ancient puppet, having 
crossed the ocean and renewed himself in a way 
that would have surprised the old fellow when 
he was filling his last engagement, is playing a 
new part on freshly carpeted boards. When 
he last walked a miniature stage before the 
laughing eyes of a crowd of peasant children he 
was of course a dramatic figure, beloved of the 
immortals, childlike, simple, human, but his 
clothes were cheap and his sculpture was rough. 
He had a naive charm and a way of playing him- 
self into the heart of humanity which was undy- 
ing. He had created confidence in that, with 
one gay leap, he could achieve heights of the 
supernatural which man could but imagine and 
then, presto, Punchinello was back on the boards 
again. He had been an actor of a troupe of the 
past, very like shadows of the pictures with 
which the child heart is born, an inheritance 
from a storied ancestry. He aroused the beating 
of the child heart in the man. He set the poet 
singing in his audience. But he needed rejuve- 
nation. 

His Christmas 
Hamelin. 


part? The Pied Piper of 


HEN Robert Browning wrote this poem 
which he described as ‘a child’s story” 
he wrote between the lines his theory of the 
relation of the material to the spiritual. This 


is not alone the theory of a poet, but a presenta- 
tion of truth. The story tells of the ridding of 
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Hamelin town of vermin, the sordid materialism 
of its townspeople, and the ultimate necessity 
of taking the children forever away from this 
environment to that plane of the magical where 
new life “might un- 

fold itself in music 

and joy and color be- 

fore their eager eyes.”’ 

Such an act has its 

only parallel in the 

supernatural. Only 

through a power be- 

yond the human 

might these children, 

walled in by an en- 

vironment of selfish- 

ness and avarice, 

be, on the moment, 

transported to one of 

freedom. The Piper 

is the means of ac- 

complishing this. 


“To Koppelgerg Hill 
his steps addressed, 
And after him the 
children pressed ; 
Great was the joy in every breast. 
He never can cross that mighty top! 
He’s forced to let the piping drop, 
And we shall see our children stop! 
When, lo, as they reached the mountain-side, 
A wondrous portal opened wide, 
As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed; 
And the Piper advanced and the children 
followed. 


‘“‘Where waters gushed and fruit trees grew 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 
And everything was strange and new; 
The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
And the dogs outran our fallow deer, 
And honey bees had lost their stings, 
And horses were born with eagles’ wings.”’ 


As only the Piper trilling his joyous tune was 
able to accomplish with one immortal gesture 
this miracle for childhood, so the marionette, the 
“little Maria” of the ancient church, expressing 
miracle play as did the Jongleur of Notre Dame 
before the altars of the past, a being of charm in 
a refreshing world of Make-Believe, is the legit- 
imate medium for presenting today that story 
which holds in its essence the supernatural. 


N the first place the marionette must be a 
perfect and artistic characterization of the 
part he is to take in the puppet play. The Piper, 
taking his character as he does from age-old 
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representations of the lure of life, either in its 

more joyous manifestations or as a force for 

release from an alien environment, needs to be 

particularly well-characterized. As he appears 
in the Browning 
poem he is a med- 
ieval figure: 


“His queer long coat 

from heels to head 

Was half of yellow 
and half of red, 

And he himself was 
tall and thin, 

With sharp blue 
eyes just like a pin, 

And light loose 
hair, yet swarthy 
skin, 

No tuft on cheek 
or beard or chin, 
But lips where 
smiles went out 

and in; 

There was no guess- 
ing his kith or 
kin.” 

This Piper was a cosmopolite, Browning tells 
us: 


“ ‘Yet,’ said he, ‘poor piper that I am, 
In Tartary I freed the Cham 
Last June from his huge swarms of gnats; 
I eased in Asia the Nizam 
Of a monstrous brood of vampire bats; 
And as for what your brain bewilders, 
I can rid your town of rats.’ ”’ 


This vermin of the story from which the Piper 
is able to provide a release may well be inter- 
preted as the dark brood of the suspicions, the 
doubts, the fears, the lack of confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of good over evil from which 
the hopeful tune of the pipes’ measure releases 
humanity. -His music carries hope, faith, in the 
realization of the impossible. This little symbolic 
figure, the marionette Pied Piper, needs skillful 
hands for playing his pipe. 


PON the present sculpture, costuming, and 
painting of the puppet rests the significance 
of the puppet play, particularly in childhood 


education and artistic appreciation. The old 
marionette, whose lineaments were known to 
Aristotle and Horace and counterparts of which 
have been found in Egyptian mummy ceases, is 
so agile today that he dances, sings, talks, winks, 
sneezes, achieves in one motion a leap three times 
his height and expresses those peaks of emotion 
which the human climbs to but once in his life- 
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time and sometimes only dreams of reaching. 
He is ‘on the road,” giving his little plays in 
almost every state in the Union, and furnishing 
inspiration for handicraft, work in story telling 
and language in the 
schools. How this 
came about is very 
much tied up with 
the present develop- 
ment of the mario- 
nette’s make-up. 

The marionette 
today has skilled 
“knowing” hands. 
These have their be- 
ginnings in carefully 
placed and bent 
wires, corresponding 
to the flexible bones 
of the human hand. 
Wax is skillfully 
molded upon these 
wires until the con- 
tour of the fingers, 
muscles, joints, and, 
in the case of this 
puppet, an appearance of old wrinkled flesh is 
achieved. Thin, carefully wrapped tape holds 
the wax in place and forms a foundation for the 
final covering of papier-mache and the paint, the 
latter corresponding to the grayish yellow color- 
ing of the Piper’s long drawn, ascetic face. The 
marionette’s face is first modeled in clay upon a 
wooden neck, after which it is covered with 
papier-mache and expertly colored. In the case 
of the puppet play of Don Quixote, paints were 
imported from Spain to give the marionettes a 
perfectly realistic coloring. The neck is cleverly 
carved and the head is fastened to the shoulders 
in such a way that it moves in any direction at 
will, forward, backward, and sidewise. The 
arms and legs, wrists, and ankles have joints 
which result in a flexibility, what might almost 
be described as a fluidity, of the figure, giving 
it an instant response to the manipulation of its 
wires by the puppeteer. It is built so that, 
through an arrangement of leather and stock- 
inet, the chest rises and falls as in breathing 
and singing. The mouth is hinged for opening 
and closing as the story of the play proceeds. 
The costuming, including textiles, colors, and 
style, is based on the most authentic costume 
plates. 


N the puppet play of The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
there is great opportunity for contrast in 
character modeling and make-up. The mayor is 
fat, gross, weak in his facial expression, but has 
Withal an appearance of shrewd egocentricity. 


TREASURE ISLAND LIVES AGAIN IN THE PUPPET PLAY 
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His two councilors, who are always with him, 
are in contrast to the mayor and to each other, 
one being materialistic, the other a cruel schemer, 
the medizval costume emphasizing the contrasted 
facial expressions of 
the three. The child 
puppets are delight- 
ful little peasant 
dolls, and the fifty 
gray velvet rats are 
manipulated upon a 
strip of gray plush to 
which they are at- 
tached so that they 
make a realistic and 
pageant-like exit. 
The three episodes 
presented in the pup- 
pet play of the Pied 
Piper embody the 
story of the poem, 
a first scene in which 
the pest of the Ham- 
elin rats is shown, 
the episode of the 
appearance of the 
mysterious and all powerful Piper before the 
mayor of the town and his councilors when he 
pipes away the rats, and a final one when the 
innocent childhood of Hamelin follows the Piper 
to his cave of magic. 

The old-time marionette may have been a 
foot tall. Mine are three feet in height and they 
play upon a twelve by six foot stage, which is a 
counterpart of all that is artistic and symbolic 
in modern stagecraft. In Italy where marionette 
art survived longest and from which it migrated 
to the Lower East Side of New York City, the 
puppet may have been operated with eight 
strings. Today a bewildering number of fine 
wires complete an intricate mechanism and 
result in an amazing increase and emphasis of 
rhythm in the movements of the marionette. 
These thread-like wires extend from each impor- 
tant joint of the doll’s body to an ingeniously 
contrived frame composed of two crosspieces 
of flexible wood, one controlling the wider and 
the other the smaller, more intricate parts of the 
anatomy. These two classes of activity are the 
universal, or distinctly human, movements of 
the marionette, and those finer adjustments of 
the figure to the play which take on the character 
of the superhuman, or miraculous, from the 
point of view of the audience. 

The weighted feet of the dolls touch a velvet 
carpeted stage, avoiding the clatter of wood 
striking wood, which was unpleasantly notice- 
able in the old puppet shows. <A curtain of 
exceedingly fine gauze is stretched across the 
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RED RIDING HOOD 


proscenium of the marionette theater and hides 
the wires as they are being manipulated by the 
puppeteer, who stands on a raised flooring directly 
above the puppet stage, hidden from the audience. 
The observer has the curious sensation that 
these absurd little figures of wood and paper are 
animated from within by some power above and 
beyond that of the human. They seem to 
acquire as the play proceeds an energy all their 
own, actuated by the pumping of their living 
little hearts. In a second they compass some 
act impossible for man, as the Pied Piper leads 
his crowd of happy children over the impassible 
mountain. At any moment the marionette may 
be depended upon to rise to great emotional 
heights of love, heroism, and self-sacrifice, and 
as quickly as he took the leap he is back again 
on the plane of the human, a fluid symbol of 
childhood and of the child heart in the adult, 
the oldest toy of the earth—the doll. 


ib kip place of the doll in art and in education 
is illustrated in the present revival of the 
puppet drama. Roughly etched, the puppet 
is the meager outline of humanity in action, as 
it dreams of action. As such it is the true 
stimulus of the creative imagination in that the 
little dead figure is animated with the idealized 
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life of the child who plays with it. It mattered 
very little to the ancients that their puppets 
were crude. So was their art crude, but vastly 
richer than art of today, because it glowed with 
primitive faith in and anticipation of a realization 
of the supernatural. And as all life moves in 
cycles, the old persisting and appearing from time 
to time unchanged except in its form, so the art 
of the puppet play lived and in its newer fluency 
is becoming a force in the educational life of today. 

The marionette adapts itself most readily to 
the dramatization of those stories which make 
an appeal to the imagination. Usually such 
material is pure folklore although any classic 
which expresses idealism is well adapted to the 
puppet drama. The stories of the Brothers 
Grimm, which had their basis in primitive folk 
material and have been taken over by many 
writers since, have a whimsical humor delightful 
for marionette expression. The story of “The 
Three Wishes” makes a typical doll play for 
children as played by marionettes. There are 
the contrasting types of the dolls in the bent 
old woodeutter who releases from her imprison- 
ment in a forest tree an exquisite little fairy who, 
in gratitude, offers him the granting of three 
wishes. Next we see the quaint doll-house 
interior of the woodcutter’s kitchen, its realistic 
fireplace, its shining copper pots, the worn 
furniture, the shrewish wife, even the faithful 
dog who wags his tail and follows his master. 
We watch the plot unfold as the wife, entertain- 
ing a neighbor, casually wishes she had a string 
of well-spiced, plump sausages; the husband’s 
angry desire that they be fastened to her nose 
in punishment for wasting a wish on anything 
so material; and the climax, as the third wish 
must be used to bring the situation back to the 
point where the story began, so far as riches go. 
Through the symbolic figure of the dainty little 
fairy, the more sordid ones of the woodcutter 
and his wife, and the climax of the story a spiritual 
lesson is taught. 


HE marionette theater presents in miniature 

drama such story material dear to children 
as Puss in Boots, Red Riding Hood, Jack and 
the Beanstalk; Hansel and Gretel, Rip Van 
Winkle, The Rose and the Ring, and through 
simple angular shadowgraphs in beautiful colors 
those characters from Chinese literature which 
have been immortalized in the willow plate ware 
of ceramic art. The present Christmas puppet 
play of ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin” emphasizes, 
as does each of the previous marionette plays in 
my series, the essential merging of human nature 
with an inscrutable and unexplainable longing 
for the unknown which controls us all and which 
is particularly compelling in childhood. This 
is authentic material for the puppet play, which 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Why the Kindergarten 


By E. Everett Cortright, M.A. 


Superintendent Public Schools, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Note: There is no more essential 
thought in child study for the teacher and 
mother this month than this paper, present- 
ing the importanceof aconception of behavior 
as a fundamental in our public school work. 

Mr. Cortright’ has made one of the most 
noteworthy studies of this subject under- 
taken in school surveys. He brings long 
experience to his investigation, through his 
education at New York University, Colum- 
bia College, and Yale University. He has 
progressed through rural, graded school, and 
normal school work to his present position, 
in addition to which should be noted his 
presidency of the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, his directorship of the 
National Education Association for the 
State of Connecticut, and his membership 
in the National Committee on Curriculum 
for the American Schools. 


T first thought, 
the 
public 
decades, it would seem superfluous to 


after the adoption of 
kindergarten in the American 
school system for several 


raise this question. There are few progressive 
American cities that do not include the kinder- 
garten in some manner as a part of the school 
system; indeed not alone have our progressive 
cities accepted it, but our villages and hamlets 
and in certain instances the graded rural schools 
have made friends with the kindergartner. 

However, when one goes about from one school 
system to another, while it is the genius of the 
American democracy to vary the opportunities 
offered her citizens, the extreme of this appar- 
ently is found in the procedure of the American 
kindergarten. In certain school systems it has 
been annexed bodily as an academic threshold 
and has lost its identity in subject-matter. In 
other cities it is simply an indoor playground with 
little or no relation to the school as a whole. In 
certain other systems it represents the most 
serious of the school activities and focused upon 
the children in it are the promising, progressive, 
modern conceptions of childhood. 

We are very fortunate indeed in America in 
the character of our original settlers. They were 


educated men, they were democrats, and they 
The com- 


had unlimited faith in the future. 


bination of these three characteristics, education, 
democracy, and faith, anywhere in the group hav- 
ing control spells progress, and out of it America’s 
conception of what is due the citizens of a republic 
in the way of an education, that is, the free 
public school, is our one outstanding contribution 
to representative government. 

In those early days, when the school was first 
established, its sole function was academic accom- 
plishment. Indeed, there could be no _ other 
objective, for the life of any community was 
extremely simple and all the civie and industrial 
training as well as the ethical teaching was carried 
on by the school’s neighbors, the church and the 
home. Everywhere we find the legal sanction 
of this early school expressed in subject-matter. 

But an amazing change has come over Amer- 
ican life. No community today is self-contained 
and no home life is so complete that the voca- 
tional and civie future of the boys and girls in it 
is secured without community action and, 
whether we like it or not, the church has lost 
much of the pungency and effectiveness of its 
civic and ethical teaching. Our industrial 
development has militated against thousands of 
homes, and the secure training that was once 
carried on in them is no longer possible. 


HE school in its evolution has only kept pace 

with what has been forced upon it through 
changes in the method of living in this country. 
No longer is its legal sanction expressed in terms 
of subject-matter and no longer can its respon- 
sibility be bounded by anything else than the 
complete safeguarding of the future of America. 
This safeguarding lies in a clear conception that 
the school’s responsibility in any democracy lies 
rather completely in such training as will guar- 
antee correct and acceptable future conduct, 
that is, behavior must be the outcome and the 
behavioristic conception of the function of the 
schools is the most far-reaching idea that has 
permeated the minds of American educators. 
We can go on until doomsday instructing intel- 
lectually and never secure the future, because 
conduct or behavior is rooted largely in the 
emotional life. 

This conception that behavior must be the 
final test and outcome of all education will do 
more to cement the various forces operating 
toward education in this country than any other 
influence functioning at the present time. It 
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will also clarify the work of the schools by apply- 
ing a safe standard for its output. We must 
not forget the fact that while the education 
department is the only organization set up by 
society thus far whose sole aim is education, there 
are many influences operating and sometimes 
fortunately co-operating in any community 
toward the same end. 

We first called this conception ‘“‘socializing 
the school,” that is, it came originally as a method 
of organization in which large opportunity was 
given for the development of the individuality 
and the personality of the child. We apparently 
are going to get back to those thoughts expressed 
in the preamble of the Constitution where one 
of the reasons why independence was necessary 
was expressed as “to promote the general welfare.”’ 
We are looking upon education today as having 
just that function and we study the individual 
child to determine the traits and qualities he 
possesses that should be developed because they 
can best serve the commonwealth, as well as to 
discover and define ways of hindering the growth 
of those traits and qualities that will not benefit 
the commonwealth. The behavioristic concep- 
tion of the results of education gives us the key 
and that keyword is “service,” because one 

‘annot promote the general welfare unless the 
ideals and the attitudes that stimulate him to 
activity are such that there is a surplus and an 
overflow beyond and above himself as an individ- 
ual and over into the community. 


T isthrough this realizing of the aims in behavior 

that the kindergarten occupies a strategic place. 
Nowhere in all the school system, nor anywhere 
else in any other public organization, does the 
opportunity come to any group of people as 
comes to the kindergarten teachers of the Amer- 
ican commonwealth. They receive the raw 
material from the whole pe or range of their 
country’s homes and, depending upon whether 
or not the kindergarten teacher is prepared: for 
her work, lies in no small measure the success of 
the elementary school system. She is, or she 
should be, the most skilled diagnostician in the 
world and her O.K. placed upon habits, ideals, 
and actions as well as her frown placed upon 
other actions, together with her resourcefulness 
in furthering one and eliminating the other, 
make of her Uncle Sam’s greatest ally. This, of 
course, presupposing that she is prepared ade- 
quately for this kind of work. She is a human 
horticulturist and her work is far more important 
than the teaching of any subject. 

I recently made a survey of more than a 
thousand children in the kindergartens of our 
city to obtain the teachers’ critical judgment of 
the exceptional child. I wanted her to analyze 
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it and, after careful instructions, placed in the 
hands of the teachers a form for analysis. That 
form is reproduced herewith and the findings that 
same out of that survey are given. It shows in 
the rough that one out of every three children are 
considered by trained diagnostic critical teachers 
as being exceptional. 


SOCIAL SURVEY OF KINDERGARTENS 
Bridgeport Public Schools, May 6, 1924 


Per cent Percent 
of Pupils of Regis- 
Boys Girls Reported tration 
1. Superior Children. 


a. Unusual general ability........... 19 16 
b. Strong evidences of leadership... . . 23 30 
c. Special gifts or talents............ 16 12 
58 58 
2. Children with Special Handicaps. 
d. Great difficulty in seeing.......... 3. 67 
e. Great difficulty in hearing......... 1 1 
f. Great difficulty in handling tools... 26 13 
35 21 
3. Children with Peculiarities of Speech or Conversation. 
Stammering or stuttermg......... 2 
Faulty or indistinct articulation... 40 18 
59 28 
4. Behavior Problems, Conduct or Discipline Problems. 
k. Special fears, i.e., terrified by dark, 
dogs, certain strangers, etc....... it &% 
1. Great shyness, timidity, undue 
silence, moodiness.............. 44 41 
m. Stubbornness, spells of sulking..... 11 8 
n. Uncontrollable temper............ 12 3 
o. Unintelligent, slow to comprehend, 
possibly defective............... 21 6 
p. Inability to mingle with other éhil- 
dren or co-operate for group work. 22 19 
q. Habit spasms, twitching of muscles 
of face, jerky bodily movements... 1 3 
r. Sex habits—masturbation, undue 
conversation regarding sex....... 14 4 
s. Thumb sucking and other such 
t. Enuresis (urine incontinence)...... 13 10 
u. Nervous—easily excited.......... 10 6 66 
v. Spells—fainting spells, fits, ete..... — — 
w. Delinquency traits—truancy, delib- 
erate lying, persistent stealing.... 8 4 
173 133 
565 100 
Total registration from which these were reported. ....... 984 


HE table is easy of explanation, in fact any 

one accustomed to reading the simplest of 
tabular arrangements will readily gain from this 
the results. 

In “1” our kindergarten teachers tried to 
discover the superior children under three general 
headings and their results, which show 11.1 per 
cent as falling in the superior class, coincides so 
completely with all other findings to date that 
we must admit they have done their work in this 
particular extremely well. 

In section 2 are listed those children with special 
handicaps for whom society ought to be asked 


to make a special allotment of money so that 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Mistress Mary’s Prayer 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


ATHER in heaven, it is by the vision of thy relation 
to us that we can apprehend our relation to these 
little ones. As we have accepted that high trust, 
so make us loyal to it. When our feet grow weary and 

our faith grows dim, help us to follow close after the ever perfect 
One who taught even as we are trying to teach. He it was 
whom the common people heard gladly. He it was who dis- 
dained not the use of objects and symbols, remembering it was 
the childhood of the race. He it was who spake in parables 
and stories laying bare the soul of man and the heart of nature, 
and revealing each by divine analogy. He it was who took the 
little ones in his arms and blessed them; who set the child in the 
midst, saying, ‘‘except you become as one of these.”” May the 
afterglow of the inspired teaching ever shine upon the path we are 
treading. May we bathe our tired spirits in its warmth and 
glory, and kindle our torches in the splendor of its light. We 
remember that he told us to feed his lambs. Dear Lord, help 
all the faithful shepherds who care for the ninety-and-nine that 
lie in safe cover of the fold; help us, too, for we are the wander- 
ing shepherds whose part it is to go over the bleak hills, up the 
mountain sides and rocky places, and gather in out of the storm 
and stress of things all the poor, unshepherded, wee bit lammies 
that have either wandered forlornly away from shelter, or 
have been born in the wilderness and know no other home. 
Such an one has just strayed into the fold from the dreary hill- 
country. It needs a wiser shepherd than any one of us. Grant 
that by gentleness, patience, and insight we may atone some- 
what for our lack of wisdom and skill. We read among thy 
mysteries that the divine Child was born of a virgin. May he 
be born again and born daily in our hearts, already touched by 
that remembrance and consecrated by its meaning. And this 
we ask for love’s sake. Amen. —From “Marm Lisa.” 
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THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 


“Don’t Make It Difficult” 


By Charles Dana Gibson 


Note: Charles Dana Gibson said that he wanted to help us with the Magazine, but on the day 
when he was to tell us his thought on child development he could not be found. He was not at 
home, not at his studio, not in the Life offices. He was “lost” with his little grandchildren, giving 
them such a joyous time at their country home that not even his secretary knew where he was. So 
he loses himself in childhood, and this, his first word on child study, takes on a real significance. 

Mr. Gibson is a master of black and white. He is also a master of the human emotions. He 
studied at the Art Students’ League in New York, and under Louis Saint Gaudens. From his first 
sketches and cartoons for Life in 1886 he became so essential that he is now its president. There 
is a new Gibson Girl, who appears here with her grandfather. She is the inspiration of Mr. Gibson’s 
ideas on a little child’s art life which we print. 


WAS a fortunate child, with nothing but the I remember once being propped up in bed when 
happiest kind of a childhood, and didn’t ‘my father was playing with me, cutting out an 

know what trouble was until I was quite animal with a jackknife. I must have been ill; 

old. My parents were young, a blessing if I’d been in bed for a punishment my father 

to any child. And they played with me. certainly wouldn’t have been entertaining me. 
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The floor in my bedroom was covered with a straw 
matting, perhaps you know the kind—with strings 
running one way and the straws the other. Well, 
father reached down and pulled out a straw from 
the matting and 
stuck it in the 
animal for a tail. 
It all looked so 
easy that I had 
not the slightest 
doubt that I 
could do the 
same thing my- 
self and I made 
one later on. 


BELIEVE 
that’s the se- 
cret of all teach- 
ing. Make 
things seem so 
easy and nat- 
ural, with such 
a smooth, even 
motion about 
the process, that 
you inspire the 
child with con- 
fidence in his | 
ability. The same thing applies to playing the 
piano or reading. 

I had a hard time learning to read and it’s a 
wonder to me that I can read anything even now 
when I remember what I went through. I can 
remember a large fat man trying to teach me to 
read. He took a business letter out of his pocket 
—imagine such a thing! It was written in old- 
fashioned script. Why, I couldn’t read it now, 
let alone then, and with a “Come here, my little 
man,” took me on his lap to have me read! Fool! 
I can see his big fat finger now, pointing out the 
words as I stumbled along. I bitterly resented 
the idea that my shortcomings were being “shown 
up” before all my family who were sitting around. 


Y advice is—Don’t make it difficult! The 
minute you let a child think a thing is 

hard, it becomes an obstacle and you practically 
close that field of expression as far as the child 
is concerned. It’s like eating oatmeal. All my 
life I’ve had a hard time eating oatmeal, just 
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because somebody told me that it was good for 
me and I ought to eat it. 


When I was a small boy playing in the back 
yard, I’d often hear a tick-tick on the window- 
pane and a 
beckoning finger 
would summon 
me inside. I'd 
stop my play- 


ing, wind my 
way into the 
room, and cut 
silhouettes — of 
animals out of 
white paper to 
entertain the 


callers who had 
happened in. 
The idea of be- 
ing “shown off” 
never entered 
my little head. 
Presently I’d go 
back to my 
play. Art was 
always the easi- 
est form of ex- 
pression for me. © 
My father drew 
a little and it looked so easy that I tried to do 
it, too. 


I SEE much of my little grandchildren and they 
- are one of my greatest interests now, so that 
I am apt to forget my own childhood and get 
it mixed with theirs. I often watch them and 
wonder what is going on inside their minds as 
they go busily about their playroom doing this 
and that. I wish I could share their thoughts. 

The children, poor little things, who do not 
have sympathy, will have a hard time. It is a 
pretty strong twig that can grow up straight 
again after it has once been bent. People who 
quarrel before children ought to be arrested. 
So should any one who dwarfs the spirit of a 
little child. 

Even in a sunny atmosphere, if you give the 
small person an inkling that something is hard 
and unpleasant, you cut him off. Give him the 
impression that things are easily done and he 
willdothem. Don’t make it difficult. 
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Zip, My Dog 


He came in answer to a little boy’s prayer. 


loving and heroic. 


He was mongrel and destructive, 


In telling the story of his dog, the Superintendent of the 


Public Schools of Augusta, Georgia, reveals the closeness of the animal heart to 
By Lawton B. Evans 


the child heart. 


IS name was |Zip—that wasal. Just 

Zip. In fact it would not have been 

possible for him to have any other 

name. It was wished on him before 
he came to us. He was not exactly left on our 
doorstep, but he left himself in our back yard one 
spring morning, and had come with the intention 
of adopting the family. 

Father saw him first and exclaimed,“‘Here: you, 
get out! What are you doing here?” But 
instead of getting out Zip proceeded to run be- 
tween father’s legs and into the house. Safe 
behind the fortification of my chair while I 
lingered at the breakfast table, he wagged his 
tail and cocked his head on one side as much as to 
say, ‘“‘Not much do I get out, I like this place. 
I have picked it out from all those on this street 
and have come to stay!” 

Father went off to his work saying that all dogs 
were a nuisance. My grandmother scowled, for 
she did hate anything different no matter what 
it was. My sister made a pass at the dog with her 
foot, but mother leaned down and patted him on 
the head, and said, ‘‘He looks like a nice little 
dog, Tom. You must feed him before you go to 
school.” 


I called him Zip from the start, for I had made 
up my mind long before this that if ever I did 
have a dog I would name him Zip. Once when 
I was saying my prayers on my mother’s lap, 
I added the words, “and please, Lord, send me a 
nice little dog named Zip.” And I had always 
pictured to myself a small, brown dog with shaggy 
hair and a curly tail and bright snappy eyes. 
There he was. Zip had come in answer to prayer. 

“Mother, can he live here, and can I really 
keep him unless he belongs to some one else, and 
can I have him for my own dog? I will take 
care of him and feed him. I won’t let him trouble 
anybody. You know this is Zip.”’ 

Mother always understood and so did father 
after mother talked to him awhile. So mother 
said, ‘‘Well, Tom, we’ll see. He can stay here as 
long as he likes it, and you are good to him, and 
nobody comes after him.” 

I scraped the plates from the breakfast table 
even before sister had finished, Zip watching me 
with twinkling eyes and wagging tail. In the 
back yard he ate and licked the plate until it 
was as clean as if it.had been washed. 

The negro cook looked out of the kitchen door 
with an evil eye. “Whar you git dat dog?” 
she demanded. 

“Eliza, this is Zip, my dog, just come, and 
mother says I can keep him if I will be good to 
him. Please look after him while I am at school. 
Please, Eliza!” 

“Dat kind er dog ain’t no good,” she sniffed. 
“T ain’t never seed no yellow dog yit dat ’ud do 
anything but eat his head offen hisself. Better 
tie up.” 

I had no time for argument, for the school bell 
was ringing. I tied Zip with a piece of rope and 
left him yelping after me as I disappeared around 
the house on my way to school. 


A day long my thoughts were on Zip. I 
wondered if anybody had come to claim 
him, or if a big dog had wandered into our yard 
and killed him before mother could get to him, or 
if the cook had kicked him, or my grandmother 


had scolded him. ‘Better not hurt my dog,” I 
said to myself. ‘I know what father would do 
to anybody who hurt me. Well, I’m Zip’s father 
now, and I will let mother be his mother, too,” 
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and I clinched my hands thinking how I would 
defend him if anybody tried any tricks on my 
dog. You see a ten-year-old boy with his first 
dog has a lot of responsibility, especially when 
that dog has come along in answer to prayer. 

At recess one of the boys said to me,‘‘What’s 
the matter with you, Tom? You look like you 
are thinking about something.”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “‘Zip’s come.” 

‘“‘Who’s Zip?” 

‘“‘He’s my dog, just come; finest dog you ever 
saw, and smart—you ought to see him!” 

At this the boys laughed, but I did not care. They 
declared they would come around that afternoon 
to see Zip. And so they did, five or six of them. 

All Zip had done that morning while I was at 
school was to chew his rope in two and get loose 
in the back yard, with a piece of the rope dangling 
behind him. He had made a dive at the chickens 
that were peacefully feeding in one corner, and 
before the cook could arrive had scattered the 
flock over the fence into several neighbors’ 
yards; not before he had caught the rooster by the 
tail and pulled nearly all his feathers out, how- 
ever. So when I arrived Zip was already in dis- 
grace and locked up in the cellar where he had 
trailed a rat that he thought was under the coal 
pile, with the result that he was as dirty a dog as 
one would like to see. 

When I came home from school the cook met me 
with, ‘“Tom, you better go git dem chickens. Dat 
dog er yours done run ’em all over dis street.” 

I gathered in the flock from all directions, 
perfectly willing to do so. They all came, even 
the rooster, though he looked very unhappy 
without his tail feathers. Then I got Zip out 
from the cellar and took him to the watering 
trough and gave him such a washing as he had 
never had before. 

The boys came in to see Zip. They stood 
around and looked him over with words of ap- 
proval. “Fine dog,” said Moses. “I bet he can 
catch rabbits all right.”” Another boy, named 
Henry, said he would be a good watch dog when 
he grew up, while still another declared he was a 
born sheep dog. ‘“‘My father had a sheep dog 
once that used to go out to the pasture and bring 
the cow home to be milked,” he said. 

And so the boys appraised Zip, while he in turn 
took stock of them. He sniffed at them all, 
looked in each one’s eyes, wagged his tail, and 
made friends with the bunch. 

Then we discovered that Zip knew how to play. 
One of the boys dropped his cap, the dog grabbed 
it and was off like a shot, all of us after him. 
Ours was a big yard with bushes and trees, a 
regular old-fashioned back yard. Zip dodged and 
turned and ran, until from sheer exhaustion he 
dropped the cap and lay panting on the ground. 
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None of us could ever stop him. He knew how to 
play hide and seek also, and when I would hide 
behind a bush with him in my arms, he would 
be very still until some one found us, and then 
he would bound and bark and run with every 
evidence of joy. He had done me much honor. 
The boys declared he was a real dog. 

When father came home that night he asked 
me what I had been doing all the afternoon. 


“Playing with Zip,” I said eagerly. “A lot 
of boys came over and we played games. Father, 
Zip knows how to play just like a boy. Heisa 


wonderful dog.”’ 

“That dog still here?’ asked father. ‘Let 
me take another look at him.” I went to get 
Zip, and while I was gone I knew mother said 
something to father, for when I came back his 
voice had changed. “It is a fine animal, sure 
enough,” he said. ‘Whose dog is he, I wonder?” 

“Zip’s my dog,” I said confidently. ‘“‘He has 
taken me for his father and I am going to look 
after him.” 


IP knew that he was on trial or seemed to 

know it, for when he came in where father 
was he sat up on his hind legs and waved his 
paws in front of him and looked at father with ° 
his head on one side, as if he were begging to be 
admitted to the family. 

“Why, you cute little beggar,” said father. 
‘And so you know some tricks, and can sit up 
and beg! Well, you may join our crowd if you 
behave yourself.”’ 

And so father came over, but grandmother 
never did and sister did not care for him either. 
I think the reason she never liked him was be- 
cause Zip was always biting her stockings and 
one day he ran off with her slipper, and chewed 
it to pieces before she found the remains. 

In this fashion Zip, my dog, came to live with 
us. Nobody ever claimed him, and nobody but 
us ever wanted him. It was my business to feed 
him, to see that he had a warm, dry bed to sleep 
in, to wash him once a week, to keep the fleas off, 
and to give him medicine when he was sick. You 
see, a dog is like a child, and cannot take care of 
himself. His master has to look after him, or 
he will suffer, and every good dog ought to have 
a good master. 

And the way Zip loved me repaid me for all my 
care of him. The first thing in the morning he 
would come bounding up to my room to jump 
on my bed and lick my face and hands. He 
always woke me up, and if it was cold he would 
slip under the covers and crawl down to my feet 
and nip my toes. Then he watched me dress 
and went down to breakfast with me. He was 
very well behaved and always sat up waiting to 
be fed. When I started off to school he would look 
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very longingly at me as much as to say, ‘““‘Why 
can’t I go, too?” and then I would have to say: 

“No, Zip, you stay here. School is no place 
for dogs. Be good now and I will play with you 
when I get back.”’ 

Then he would go in the yard and lie down, and 
try to be good. It was a great temptation to 
chase the chickens ‘and pull some more feathers 
out of the rooster’s tail, but Zip had long since 
learned to let them alone. He remembered what 
the cook had done to him when he tried to play 
with them. 


AVING nothing else to do he would look 

up the neighbor’s cat. Zip hated that black 

cat. She had long claws that scratched awfully 

when she tried to be mean and she generally was 

disagreeable to all dogs. She had a way of 

lying down on Zip’s side of the fence in the sun, 

with her eye on him, just as innocent and meek 
as could be. 

“There’s that black cat in my yard again,” 
said Zip to himself. ‘She may be asleep in my 
sunshine. I think I will go and see.” 

Zip would creep up quietly as if he never meant 
harm to anybody or anything. No,nothe. He 
was just taking a walk in his own yard. Then, 
he would make a dive for the cat, but the old 
lady was not asleep by any means. Out went 
her claws, up went her back, and Zip would let 
out a yelp that told of another defeat in his 
daily encounter. Then the cat would climb the 
fence just out of his reach and wash herself, for 
all the world as if she did not hear Zip’s frantic 
barking at her to come on down and fight fair. 
It was always a mystery to him that cats and 
squirrels could climb trees, and sit on the limb 
and make fun of him, while all he could do was 
to paw at the trunk and leap in the air, and 
bark until the cook came out and bawled, “Here, 
. you dog, shet up yer barkin’, or I’ll beat de 
stuffin’ outer yer.” 


(uk neighbor was a Mr. Bancroft. If Zip 
hated the Bancroft cat, he certainly loved 
the Bancroft baby. Oftentimes in the morning 
when I was at school the nurse would take the 
baby out in her carriage and Zip would go along 
to take care of things. He would run along 
by the side of the baby’s carriage, or in front of 
it, always keeping one eye on the baby and one 
eye out for dogs. 

If a stranger stopped to talk to the nurse or to 
play with the baby, Zip would growl or look 
very fierce until the nurse said it was all right; 
then he would be satisfied. But he felt his re- 
sponsibility and it was on his mind not to let any- 
thing happen to that baby. He was her guardian 
and her champion, and he wasn’t going to stand 
any foolishness. 
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The baby loved Zip as much as he loved her. 
When the dog came near she crowed and laughed 
and pulled his ears and tail, to Zip’s great delight, 
which he tried to show by licking her face when 
the nurse would let him. The attachment was so 


strong that I was almost jealous. Whenever I 
missed Zip, mother would say, “He is over at 
Mr. Bancroft’s playing with the baby.” But 
I tried not to mind, for I loved the baby myself. 

One afternoon in the summer, when Zip had 
been playing in the back yard and I was studying 
my lessons, I heard the baby give a sharp ery 
and then Mrs. Bancroft’s voice saying,: “Run, 
nurse, quick.”’ 

Zip heard the cry, too, and was out of the gate 
and around the house like a bolt of lightning. 
Something was the matter with the baby, he 
knew, and a dog might be needed to look after 
her. On the lawn stood'the baby carriage, and 
inside was the baby, while a big bulldog was snif- 
fing at the baby’s face. The bull meant no harm 
and would not have hurt the baby for the world 
but Zip did not know that. All he knew was that 
the baby had cried to him for help, and his heroic 
little soul responded with a leap that caught the 
intruder by the leg and by the sheer force of his 
oncoming bore the big dog away from the carriage 
and to the ground. 


FIP had never fought before. No one had 
ever thought of him as a fighter, but as the 
gentlest dog in all the neighborhood. Even the 
bull knew him and was astonished at the fierce 
onset. But Zip’s blood was up, for his baby 
had been attacked, at least he thought so, and he 
put all his heart into the response that the baby’s 
cry had awakened in him as her protector. Zip 
counted not the odds of size or years or breed. 
His time had come to be a hero and he did not 
fail. 

With a snarl the two dogs went at each other, 
one with the fierce instinct of the born fighter, 
the other with the blind fury of a defender of 
the outraged and helpless. I ran from the house 
and was on the scene of the struggle in a moment. 

So was mother and Mrs. Bancroft and the 
nurse. But what could we do? 

It was soon-over. The bulldog twisted his 
body around, loosened the hold of the smaller 
dog, gathered Zip’s neck in his own powerful 
jaw, and shook the little body until it fell limp 
and bleeding to one side. 

About sundown there was a funeral in our back 
yard. Father and mother and sister and grand- 
mother and the cook and all the Bancrofts were 
there, all except the baby who was asleep by now 
—also a cracker box, soft-lined, a hole in the 
ground under a favorite bush, a heart-broken boy, 
and a dead little dog who had done his best. 


Stick Printing 


How to Use this Form of Craftwork as a Medium of Teaching Design in the 


By Mattie L. Jarrott 
Supervisor of Art, Oklahoma City 


Primary Grades. 


Note: “That an appreciation of art 
contributes to the well-being of life is no 
longer denied,” says this supervisor. ‘“To- 
day we find that an understanding of at 
least the principles of art is more impor- 
tant than at any time in the world’s his- 
tory. Because of this there should be more 


purposeful effort in the art lesson for little 
children, a realization that its aim is not to 
make a painter or draughtsman of the child, 
but to give him an opportunity to express 
through the vocabulary of this subject his 


instinctive response to form, 


color, and 
rhythm.” 


O subject should be in the public school 
curriculum unless it serves to quicken 
the child’s powers of perception and dis- 
crimination, gives him a wider mental 

vision through new experiences and associations, 
and so keeps intellectual progress alert. That 
a well worked out art course does this is without 
question. The art period is not a period of 
rest or amusement for children, or at best a time 
for imitative drill in order to acquire a certain 
facility in results. That the instinct of imitation 
may function at the start of any piece of work 
is not questioned, but the fundamental aim of 
any primary activity is not to give information, 
nor to amuse, nor to acquire skill, but to broaden 
and enrich a child’s experiences. Unless the 
method of procedure in the art course does this, 
it is not functioning as it should. 

Education should aim to develop a sense of 
discovery and not result in the storing away 
of others’ ideas. Today there is a great need 
of a new approach to the subject in the public 
schools, not only toward drawing, but all that 
drawing includes in an appreciation of and facility 
in design. 

That art is well taught in the special schools 
is shown by the great numbers of professional 
American artists of today, but the public school 
has not fared so well. In spite of the change 


of viewpoint as to aims, there has been little 
change in method. Subject-matter and method 
in many cases are not adapted to the instinctive 
creative tendencies of the child. That children 


should not be expected to produce beauty, in 
the sense that an art student should, is self- 
evident. Another reason for our failure is the 
old idea of using public school work in drawing 


and color for exhibition purposes and expecting 


the results to be much more advanced in idea 
and technic than is the work of the child in 
any other subject. Sometimes only the work of 
a gifted few is selected for showing. All this tends 
to becloud the real aim of art teaching in the pub- 
lic schools, quickening the child’s powers of ob- 
servation and discrimination, giving a chance for 
the creative instinct to function, and above all 
giving the child’s imagination full sway. 


i? the following lessons in design, given with 
stick prints as a medium, an earnest attempt 
is made to develop the educative process through 
using the child’s expressive and imaginative 
instincts, coupled with the instincts of imitation, 
play, and curiosity, so as to widen his experience 
and create new concepts. He uses what he al- 
ready knows, and at the same time he satisfies 

his xsthetic feeling for color, form, and rhythm. 
In using the word “‘design”’ in the primary grades, 
nothing more is meant than an orderly arrange- 
ment of form in its simplest development. Any 
object may be taken for the subject-matter 
provided it is connected in some way with the 
child’s life of the present, the units of design 
being only such as a child’s imagination conceives 
and enjoys. There should be no attempt to make 
a child’s design pictorial in the sense of being a 
finished drawing. It should be merely an attempt 
to form a pictorial representation with certain 
characteristic units which the child has already 
observed and noted. These observations are 
used largely from memory, but may be combined 
a little differently. Each one of these units of 
design belongs to the child’s world and if they 
sometimes lack appeal for the adult mind, in the 
child’s mind at least they express the characteris- 
tics of the mental plane on which he lives. 

Some one may say that stick prints are too 
mechanical a medium for teaching design, but if 
given free use they serve to strengthen thought 
rather than to hinder it. The child’s imaginative 
powers are in excess of his motor ability to express 
his ideas through drawing, and the stick print 
gives a splendid chance for a play of form, 


PLATE 1. 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. Units of Cats. Fig. 5. ' A Cat Contrasted with a Rabbit. 


PLATE 2. 
Units of Farm Animals. 
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PLATE 3. 
A Cover for Books. 


color, and rhythm that can be found in no other 
way. 

The lessons shown in the illustrations are given 
in the first, second, and third grades, although 
some interesting work is done throughout the six 
grades in a different manner. 


HILE the first-grade child is learning to 
read and express himself through language, 
it is well that his art expressions should correlate 
with the subject-matter of his reading. He is 
full of this subject. He learns to recognize the 
names of his pets, ‘‘cat, rabbit, dog, and chicken.” 
In the art period the teacher should give him an 
opportunity to draw or cut from paper this cat, 
the rabbit, the dog, and so on. In this way a 
unity of subject-matter is achieved, except that a 
different viewpoint of the same thought is de- 
veloped in each particular lesson. 

Care in the method of teaching the use of the 
stick print is important. The teacher has each 
child place his stick print box on his desk. Direct 
that they be opened very carefully and the lid 
placed in a certain position. A pin or a tooth- 
pick is given each child to keep in his box so as to 
lift the cover of the color pan without soiling the 
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PLATE 4. 
A Page from a Circus Book. 


fingers. The cover should be placed, wet side 
up, in the lid of the box so as to keep the desk 
clean and preserve an orderly appearance. Have 
child helpers pass strips of one-inch squared 
paper, which has been cut in strips one and one- 
half inches wide, to each child. 

Merely for practice have each child select one 
stick, place it firmly on the color pad, lift it 
straight up and then place it on the squared paper, 
as near the center of the square as_ possible. 
Sometimes the sticks need to be rubbed slightly 
on a piece of sandpaper before they print evenly. 
Add a few drops of water to the color pad so as to 
dilute the ink. This diluting helps the ink to dry 
quicker. Have the children continue this prac- 
tice, first placing a stick on the pad, then on the 
paper, until each space is filled across the paper. 
Emphasize neatness and evenness of the print. 
This exercise will not need to be repeated, for there 
is nothing original to be learned by it nor does it 
appeal to the child’s imagination. It serves the 
purpose of acquainting the class with the medium 
of the work. 

At this lesson or at another the teacher asks a 
child to name some of his pets. Another describes 
one animal, say the cat. The main characteris- 
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tics are brought out. What kind 
of ears has the cat? Short ones. 
What kind of a tail? A long 
one. The questions continue, 
the teacher developing the ob- 
servation from the child. If the 
children are doubtful, several 
animals are discussed and the 
class is asked to clear up the 
difficulty before the next lesson 
by observing his own pets. If 
any one does not have this op- 
portunity, the teacher should 
have large, plain silhouettes of 
animals and the children are al- 
lowed to look at these for a few 
moments. Then they are turned 
toward the blackboard when dis- 
cussion starts. This period of 
form study is usually a very short 
one, for the teacher has covered 
it in the language and other les- 
sons. All she does now is to 
stimulate form perception as it 
is needed in the art period. For 
instance, the class decided the 
cat has short ears, a long tail, 
PLATE 5. and a long body. The teacher 
Fig. 1. An All-over Design of Elephant. Fig. 2. Giraffe. then asks the children if she were 
to make a stick print cat, which 
stick should be used to make the 
body, the head, the ears, the 
tail, and the legs? As sugges- 
tions are made, select one and 
print before the children the de- 
‘ sign unit of acat. The children 
are now anxious to see if they 
‘an create the same design. The 
imitative instinct is aroused, also 
that of curiosity. Each child 
tries, some succeed, some fail to 
get perfect results, and some 
will show much originality of 
design. The teacher then places 
her print before the children, and 
all try again. The teacher now 
valls attention to some particu- 
‘lar print that is made with orig- 
inality of treatment the first time, 
but still has all the points of in- 
terest that have been previously 
developed in the study of the 
unit. She now assigns to the 
class the problem of creating de- 
sign units that are different. The 
first two models are now shown 
the class sothey may compare 


them. 
PLATE 6. 


Fig. 1. Indian All-over Design. Fig. 2. A Border Design. 


Sere reason for having the 
teacher make the first design 
unit is that only the brightest 
would understand from her direc- 
tions how to use the sticks in 
printing so as to form a long body, 
short ears, long tail, and four 
legs. But after once visualizing 
the way the teacher went about 
it, and recalling the characteris- 
tics of the animal’s form, each 
child has something to see and to 
start with in his original work. 
Here is where many teachers un- 
consciously fail. They keep on 
making the original forms and 
the children merely copy. A little 
skill and some interest result, but 
the opportunity is present in 
stick printing for so much more. 
Give the child a chance to use 
his creative imagination. <A few 
little artists at first may be literal- 
minded, but not many. 

Before the teacher is aware 
-ach child will have an array of 
different units of a cat form; the 
best one of each is taken for a 
model. If one child has several 
that are excellent, ask the class 
to select the one that will look 
best ina border. The child now 
prints a border on a clean piece 
of paper. In the second and 
third grade an all-over design 
may be made by alternating the 
spaces. 

A rabbit can be contrasted 
with a cat. What kind of ears 
has a rabbit? Long ones. What 
kind of a tail? A short one. 
How many legs? Then ask the 
children to make a stick print 
rabbit, so realistic that no one 
will think it is a unit of a cat. 
They are equal to all such emer- 
gencies. Much interest is stim- 
ulated through a thoughtful use 
of subject-matter. When study- 
ing farm life, use farm animals; 
in studying primitive life, de- 
velop Indian forms, shepherd 
forms, and forest animals. Circus 
animals arouse great interest, as 
the elephant, camel, and giraffe 
are especially appealing to the 
children. There is the possibil- 
ity of illustrating the short story, 
“Old Mother Hubbard,” ‘The 
Three Bears.”’ A third grade tried 
making the community helpers 
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Fig. 1. 
Fig. 2. 


PLATE 7. 


All-over Design from Thunder Bird. 
Border Design from Thunder Bird. 


OSTRIC 


PLATE 8. 


Hf 


Design from Shepherd Life. 
Border of Palm Trees. 
Fig. 3. Border of Ostrich. 


* 
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doing health work and some interesting prints 
resulted. They did not possess the humor of the 
animal forms, nor the design element; they illus- 
trated quick thinking and clever action. 


ACH child should be asked to select his best 
unit, and a definite border or all-over design 
‘an be made. This should be finished completely, 
for just here the lesson becomes more work than 
play. But if the teacher has established the 
right goal, each child works to have a result 
to show mother, or to cover an animal book or 
for some other school need for decoration. The 
real test of interest is not the amount of pleasure 
children get out of their study, but how much 
effort they want to put into it. Never attempt 
more than can be finished neatly, and in a reason- 
able time. 


HE suggestions given here for stick print- 

_ing are only a few of the many ways in which 
they will help the teacher to get real educational 
worth our of her art work. The units pre- 
sented are not those to be copied by all, but are 
to be adapted to one’s particular need in a 
particular locality. That this work is more than 
successful is shown by the variety of interesting 
results accomplished by the various teachers 
in the Oklahoma City school system. They 
made children’s book covers, fly leaves for Indian 


books, Viking books, animal books, farm books, ° 


and many others. Some of the units were inter- 
esting from a design standpoint, especially some 
of the units of the thunder birds. They would 
have made beautiful prints for cretonne in lovely 
browns, reds, and black on a tan ground.., 

Some teachers have said that little children 
‘annot do creative work. Well, call it inventive 
work which, by the manipulation of certain 
forms, helps the child to finally arrive at a 
design he recognizes as the one he wants. It 
may have been made before, but at least to the 
child it is his own creation. For creative imagina- 
tion grows out of a child’s experiences and 
concepts, with the play impulse for building on 
these. Thus new mental images will result. 
Some, it is true, may not be usable, but for the 
right foundation in design, the imaginative phase 
must be emphasized. So do not cheat the child 
out of his right for self-expression in his art 
work, any more than one would cheat him of his 
free expression in story telling and in language 
work. 

Some teachers feel that after all these forms are 
made, they lack utility. The resulting activity 
of the mind is valuable, just as the solving of a 
problem is its specific reward. However, there is 


always an opportunity in the art period for cer- 
tain things to be made for others, such as note- 
books, nursery borders, play-room borders, covers 
of children’s books, and holiday designs. 

Some object that this is not art. Not art for 
grown people perhaps, but rather clever ideas 
to come from children, showing a feeling for 
form, color, and rhythmic repetition; and by the 
time the children have finished their designs 
they know a great deal more about the life forms 
of their pets and other animals than they did 
before and take delight in having found a new 
means of expression. They have developed quite 
a sense of humor in trying to name all the different 
animals they make, for often some fantastic 
creation pops up that was not expected. They 
are quick to name it and to justify the name they 
have given it; so the play instinct becomes dom- 
inant and inspires the work. 


HERE was a time when no one but an artist 

was expected to understand color, beautiful 
line, and design, and only a gifted few were 
able to appreciate beauty. Today the general 
public is eager to know more about art, and its 
appreciation is growing accordingly. That this 
is a vital part of a child’s life is shown by the 
immediate appeal creative handicraft makes to 
the child; and since it is generally agreed today 
that the aim of art teaching is not to make artists 
but to give the child a chance to express through 
the vocabulary of beauty his instinctive responses 
to form, color, and rhythm, ’art teachers should 
be concerned that their courses function toward 
such an objective. 

There should be more of a purposeful effort 
in the art lesson, an effort to recognize the 
desire on the part of the child to express some- 
thing. But he cannot express without thought, 
and one needs experiences and concepts for 
thought, so give the child something to do, not 
something to learn. The doing will demand 
thinking, or observation and discrimination, so 
learning naturally results. 

All of this the average teacher is familiar with 
and uses in every lesson except the art period. 
Here she falls back on the old imitative method 
of painting a few grasses or copying pictures, and 
little, if anything at all, is gained. In the educa- 
tional world we are endeavoring to make subject- 
matter a unit, around which the different means 
of expression may be taught in such a way as to 
bring out the child’s spontaneity, and let instinct 
and imagination function in all he does. When 
this is accomplished we shall have realized the 
value of art in all its various relations to the life 
and to the progress of man. 


Village Life Shown in 


VILLAGE of toymakers in Germany recently 
conceived the idea of presenting the peasant 
story through toy representations of those indus- 
tries and other community activities which are 


fundamental in village life. The handicraft of this 
town not far from Munich centers about the mak- 
ing of characteristic toys illustrative of humanity, 
and which find distribution throughout the world 
of childhood. The materials of adult construc- 
tion,—wood, clay and plaster, cement, various 
paints and dyes, and many examples of expertly 
woven and dyed textiles,— are used by these toy- 
makers for their dolls, doll houses, animals, and 
other playthings. 

This community of craftsmen assembled the 
miniature scenes shown in the photographs and 
exhibited the toy village at Munich at the time of 
the Oberammergau Festival. Lighted and elec- 
trically in motion, its trees and village green ex- 
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actly reproduced, and its tiny market stalls bright 
with small vegetables and fruit the little village 
was strangely alive. In its way, this project in 
reproducing a phase of primitive civilization, 
represented as earnest thought and love of origins 
as does the Oberammergau thought. It has been 
brought to America, reassembled here through 
the initiative of a large department store, and is 
being exhibited in different parts of the country. 

This toy village, in architecture, peasant cos- 
tuming, colors, and occupations, reproduces ex- 
actly the village in which it found its inspiration 
and where the toys were designed, made, and 
grouped. It should be made a permanent educa- 
tional exhibit. It is suggestive for the use of a 
child’s toys in education in picturing, on a smaller 
and less elaborate scale, the industrial activities 
of his environment which have interest, content, 
and educational value. 
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I Would ‘Teach Children the 
Development of Plants 


The farthest known florist in the world, who expresses in his work the motto 
he originated, “‘Say it with Flowers,’’ tells how winter plant growth may be 
made the language of nature study in our schoolrooms. 


By Max Schling 


Epitor’s Note: I asked Mr. Schling 
to suggest more beautiful winter window boxes 
for kindergartens and primary rooms. He 
said, ‘‘We do not agree on this subject. The 
teacher creates the beauty of the room. Chil- 
dren should have no plants except those which 
they may tend and watch grow.” 


This florist believes in and expresses art 


in nature. He is speaking in the language of 
flowers in every American city, from London to 
Pekin, and from Paris to Jerusalem. He is 
very much in earnest about the importance of 
flower-gardening in relation to child-gardening 
concerning which he writes for the first time. 


Y thought about winter flowers and 
plants for the schoolroom is that 
children should be taught, not only 
how to raise growing things, but 

actually to see the development of plant life. It 
has been thought that window boxes filled with 
growth and hanging baskets, even cut flowers, 
are educational for little children and bring 
nature and beauty to them in the proper way. 
I do not agree with this theory. I do not recom- 
mend anything of this kind which takes long 
experience to keep in order and necessitates the 
close attention of the teacher. Tell the children 
how Christmas decorations developed in ancient 
times, why pines became established as holiday 
greens. A story like this will help to bring 
Christmas to the minds of little tots with the same 
force that a gift from their parents will and will 
make their Christmas tree much more interest- 
ing. As for schoolroom beauty, it is only the 
personality of the teacher that can create such an 
atmosphere, pleasing and homelike for the child. 

What I would do in the schoolroom would be 
to plant and tend such quickly developing and 
blooming plants, particularly in the winter season, 
as will give little children the opportunity of 
actually seeing the miracle of germination. We 
have contented ourselves with fully developed 
plants for teaching nature facts, plants in pots 


and window boxes which completely: hide the 
wonder of the root growth from the children’s 
observation. My theory is that we should have 
schoolroom ferns, seeds, and roots set out in 
the schoolroom in fiber as the seedsman plants 
his bulbs. In this fiber, the plant develops natu- 
rally and shows the root system, particularly in 
the case of ferns, some of which have roots which 
start from above the ground or fiber, travel along 
the fiber and make roots in the air. 

This substitute for plant soil is a moss-peat 
mixed with plant food which absorbs and holds 
the necessary moisture like a sponge and nourishes 
the plant growth as a prepared soil would. Its 
particular value for the schoolroom is the fact that 
it is clean and odorless. Window box soil often 
sours quickly. The fiber can be placed in a clear 
glass bowl allowing the children to observe the 
germination through the glass, and even when 
very moist there is no dahger of staining the 
woodwork or table top, as in the case of wet earth. 
Or a colored bowl may be used for the blooming 
bulbs or ferns; combining color teaching with the 
nature work involved in bringing the plant to 
successful maturity. 


So HOOLROOM rooting and even leaf develop- 
ment at Christmas time is an interesting way 
of emphasizing the wonder of the season. Such 
growth is possible of development with even the 
youngest children and in a simple and successful 
manner. There are three varieties of fern which 
may be rooted and the root growth observed in 
fiber, the common or Boston fern, the Crested 
fern, and the variety known as the Scottey, which 
has unusually long fronds. These three varieties 
are easily obtainable in almost any locality 
and are the hardiest for school use. 

There is also a fern named aspelenium viviparum 
which develops spores as do all ferns, but in which 
these spores are of such a nature that they draw 
moisture from the mother leaf, acting as parasites, 
and develop aerial roots with one central root 
which connects them with the main leaf. Young 
plants are developed in consequence from the 
nourishment they receive both from the mother 
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leaf and the air. This is an interesting growth 
for little children to watch. 
A type of ribbon grass may be obtained from 


the local florist for schoolroom growth. The 
different grasses outdoors, in swamps and 


rockeries, are really ribbon grasses, but one es- 
pecially recommended for the children’s planting 
is known as the phalangium mandiana vivipara. 
This grass with its long and graceful leaves of soft 
green striped with white is decorative for indoor 
growing. These ferns and grasses are planted in 
fiber which has previously been soaked in a pail 
of water until it has absorbed all the moisture it 
can hold. The water is squeezed out and fills the 
plant bowl] about three-quarters from the edge. 
The fiber is kept damp by spraying lightly every 
day and a quick growth is accomplished which is 
most valuable for nature study. 


HRISTMAS flowers are possible in the 
schoolroom through the blooming of bulbs. 
The paper-white narcissus is perhaps the best for 
children to plant and watch. I like to think of 
the one hundred and fifty thousand stalks of my 
narcissus, each stalk having from ten to twelve 
flowers, which school children watched last year. 
The narcissus bulb is planted in fiber or pebbles 
and with proper moisture and sunshine will 
bloom in six weeks from the time it is started. 
This year we may combine an early blooming 
crocus with the narcissus for schoolroom flowering. 
Its purple trumpet-like blooms are very beautiful 
in contrast with the fragrant white narcissus. 

The easiest growing bulb in water is the hya- 
einth. <A bulb is set simply in a tall glass; in fact 
any kind of glass will do where the bulb rests on 
the top with the crown from which the roots 
develop about half an inch inside the glass, reach- 
ing the water. The child can see through a plain 
white glass how the little roots develop and 
grow toward the bottom of the glass. 

Yellow nareissus, known as the soliel dor, 
lily-of-the-valley especially grown for school- 
room blooming in about twenty-one days from 
the time of planting in fiber, and Roman hyacinths 
are all possible of planting by little children and 
their development may be watched and studied 
in the schoolroom. The narcissus bulbs are 
particularly successful with the observation of a 
few simple directions. The maturing plant needs 
light, otherwise it will tend to develop leaves 
instead of a stalk of flowers. It should be turned 
often so that a straight stalk of buds may push 
up through. And the paper-like sheath covering 
the single flower bud should be carefully moist- 
ened with a sponge that it may not harden and in 
this way crush the delicate flower before it opens 
completely. Many narcissus blooms are spoiled 
by the neglect of this simple attention. Another 
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way to moisten the flower sheath is to gently dip 
the developing flower in water, which softens 
the covering and causes it to drop off. 

An amusing Christmas growth for children is 
had in the sprouting of vegetables in fiber or in a 
saucer partly filled with water. Select a well- 
formed carrot, a turnip, or a potato which has 
not been kiln dried. Slice off the top of this 
vegetable about one and one half or two inches. 
Throw away the lower part. Place this slice 
upright in moistened fiber or in a receptacle 
containing a little water and the top will shortly 
be covered with a most interesting green fringe 
of growth. A potato may be cut in half and 
sprouted. Sequoia, the California redwood, has 
outgrowths which, also placed in water, will 
produce new growth in a short time, 


seeds may be planted for germ- 
ination study in the same way. The chil- 
dren will be able to actually see the roots stretch 
downward, the seed leaves burst up through the 
top, and the young plant will live until the second, 
third, and fourth leaves develop. Plant the beans 
of the castor oil, the garden string bean, the lima 
bean, peas, cucumber, mustard, muskmelon, 
squash, cress, and like seeds in a clear glass re- 
ceptacle which holds either moistened fiber or’ 
sawdust. Keep them moist and standing in 
the sun and growth will result speedily, in the case 
of the mustard seed in four days. These garden 
seeds may also be started on blotting paper 
which has been moistened. Care should be taken 
in the case of the beans to plant the seed with the 
eye down. This means that the lima bean must 
be inserted in the soil sidewise. This method of 
planting means that the: germinating plant will 
not have to turn in order to push its seed leaves 
straight up to the light. This is an important 
consideration where the planting is done for 
schoolroom study. 

The kindergarten and primary window box, 
if it is ventilated, may be an indoor flower garden 
this winter. It may be filled with fiber or with 
arth, as ventilation by means of drainage in the 
bottom will keep the soil sweet. A good soil for 
indoor use is a compost made up of two parts of 
sod earth, or good garden earth, one part of leaf 
mold or fiber, and one part of well-rotted barn- 
yard manure. There should be a mixture of 
about one ‘fifth of sand. This compost ought 
to be obtainable through a local greenhouse. 
The ideal soil for indoor use is one-third fine, 
clean sand and two-thirds fiber. The fiber sup- 
plies the nourishment and insures the growth 
of the plant while the sand gives it the necessary 
density which any planting material must have. 

Whatever planting is done in the window box 
should be by the little ones themselves, and the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ECEMBER holidays, a time of mirth 
and gladness and rejoicing for all the 
people, were known long before the 
first Christmas. Like other of our 

festivals the Christmas celebration was partly 

adapted from the pagans—Romans, Saxons, 

Scandinavians. It honored the mightiest event 

in the history of Christendom, but it was over- 

laid upon heathen festivals. 

Many people kept holidays when the sun 
reached its southern limit and wheeled back 
toward the north announcing the end of winter. 
The Greeks had such a festival in honor of their 
god Bacchus, giving themselves up to songs and 
dances and revels. The ancient Romans kept 
this festival in: honor of Saturn, feasting for 
seven days that often ended in rioting and dis- 
order. The German tribes kept it and called 
it the feast of the twelve nights, in honor of the 
victory of the sun god and the south wind over 
winter and the storm god, destroyers of life. 

In the merriment and jollity that mark our 
holidays at Christmas survive the revels of the 
Greeks, the Saturnalia, the celebration of the 
twelve nights. The Christmas candles, the lights 
we have everywhere, we use because the Romans 
gave presents of wax candles. The Yule log 
that is brought in with such ceremony, welcomed 
with song and sport, burned on our hearths and 
for good luck a piece kept for next year’s lighting, 
is a remnant of the great log which the Scan- 
dinavians kindled in honor of their god Thor. 
Boxing Day in England, when poor people go 
the rounds with a Christmas box and ask for 
money, is another survival. The Romans hung 
up earthen boxes with a hole for slipping in 
gifts of money for the rural festivals. 

These old pagan celebrations the early church 
adapted, changing from the birth of the sun to 
the birth of the Son. This was not merely giving 
them a new name but keeping the heathen date 
and customs. For more than a thousand years 
Christmas was a religious celebration only. Try 
as it would the church could not make the day 
popular. Gradually it transferred to the twenty- 
fifth of December celebrations that had belonged 
to Martinmas and St. Andrew’s day in November, 
to the festival of St. Nicholas on December 
sixth, and to the feast of the wise men in January. 
Combining all these with Christmas, little by 
little the day became popular. It became the 
great festival of the year for children and the 
best time in all the calendar for the giving of 
gifts. 


The World’s Greatest Holiday 


By Grace B. Humphrey 


HO was St. Nicholas, that a change in his 

festival should change Christmas? Not 
much is known of him. He lived in Asia Minor 
in the fourth century. Though he was the son 
of rich parents he would not accept their wealth 
for himself, but used it for the poor. He was 
still a young man when he was elected bishop. 
Old pictures show him dressed in embroidered 
red robes lined with soft, white fur, with cross 
and jeweled miter and staff. 

In many countries he is the special saint of 
schoolboys. No other saint had so many 
churches, chapels, and altars dedicated to him as 
had Nicholas. Before the Reformation there 
were three hundred and seventy-six churches in 
England named for him. Many boys were 
christened after him. The name was as common 
as Mary among girls. What is your name? 
asked the catechism. N or M was the answer 
printed, these initials chosen because Nicholas 
and Mary were the commonest names in England. 

Nor was Nicholas the patron saint of boys 
exclusively. In his parish was a nobleman who 
had three daughters. Once he had been rich. 
He lost his wealth and was so poor that he could 
not give the daughters any dowry—the sum of 
money a bride brought from, her parents with 
which the young couple could start housekeeping. 
The father feared he must send his daughters 
out as servants, but sorrow made him put off 
telling them. 

At last the story came to the ears of the good 
bishop. A shame, thought he, that this should 
happen in a Christian country! One night 
when the daughters slept and their father watched 
and wept, Nicholas took a handful of gold and 
tied it up in a silken purse. How could he give 
it without making himself known? While he 
stood hesitating the moon shone out from a 
bank of clouds and showed him an open window. 
In through the casement he tossed the gold. At 
the father’s feet it fell. Thus the first daughter 
had her dowry and could marry the man she 
loved. 


OON after this Nicholas tossed another purse 
? of gold pieces in at the poor nobleman’s 
window. The second daughter was provided 


for. The father’s curiosity was aroused. Who 
had come to his aid so generously? 
to thank his unknown helper. 
to keep watch every night. 
For the third time the good bishop went to 
the noble’s house. 


He wanted 
He determined 


Just as he was lifting his 


} 
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arm the father seized the skirt of his robe crying, 
“Oh, sir, flee not away that I may see and know 


thee!’ Then flinging himself at the bishop’s 
feet he cried out, “Oh, Nicholas, thou servant of 
God, is it thou? Why seek to hide thyself?”’ 

“Promise that you tell no man what has 
occurred,’ was the saint’s answer. 

Artists often used to represent Nicholas with 
three golden balls, the three purses of gold he 
threw in at the window. Some Italian bankers 
who had chosen Nicholas as their patron saint 
were the first to lend money on pledges. Their 
three golden balls became the sign of the pawn- 
broker. 

Thus St. Nicholas came to be associated with 
the giving of presents as were the three wise men 
from the east. And though in Italy the sixth 
of January is the time for gifts, and in France 
New Year’s day and in Belgium St. Nicholas’s 
day, most of the world sends its presents for the 
twenty-fifth of December. 

Thor and Bacchus and Saturn, the bishop 
Nicholas and the wise men from the east have 
all contributed to our Christmas celebration. 
Many of our customs were not ours originally, 
but are frankly borrowed from other lands. So 
long is the list of these borrowings, could one 
tell them all, that it shows as perhaps no other 
holiday does how truly are we a composite nation 
made up from the whole world. 


\UR greeting of “Merry Christmas’ comes 

from medieval England. The evergreens 
and mistletoe which deck houses and churches 
for the holidays date back to the time of the 
Druids. In solemn procession the priests went 
to cut the mistletoe, clad in white robes and 
carrying golden sickles. It was supposed to 
keep away witches and people paid the Druids 
large sums for a piece to have asacharm. Other 
greens they used in their houses to shelter the 
kind woodland spirits who found their favorite 
haunts bare in the winter. 

The glossy branches of holly were used, says 
an old legend of the Danes, for the crown of 
thorns with which the Roman soldiers mocked 
the Saviour, and its bright red berries are the 
drops of blood that fell from His brow. The 
apples that every household has in abundance 
at Christmas time are what is left of the old myth 
of Iduna, the Norse goddess of youth and health, 
who gave them to the gods to keep them ever 
young. The gilded nuts and balls are a symbol 
of the sun. 

t Our Christmas carols date far, far back to 
the song of the angels that first Christmas Eve. 
The use of greeting cards, a custom so popular 
of late years, is rather modern. It began in 
England in 1846 when Sir Henry Cole sent the 
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first ones to his friends. They were the size of 
small visiting cards with a spray of holly or 
mistletoe and the compliments of the day. As 
an experiment a printer published a thousand 
cards and sold them all. 

From Belgium we borrowed the Christmas 
stocking, at least the germ of the idea. The 
children there put their shoes—wooden shoes, 
china shoes sold in the shops for this special 
purpose, or everyday leather boots polished 
extra well—close to the hearth. In them they 
put oats, carrots, or potato peelings, a feast for 
the white horse of St. Nicholas. 

In the morning they find that a strange thing 
has happened. All the furniture is topsy-turvy. 
The food in the shoes is gone. In its place are 
sweetmeats and little gifts for good boys and 
girls, bits of coal and birch rods for the naughty 
ones. On his way to America St. Nicholas 
changed his white horse for a team of reindeer, 
and the shoe custom was altered to stockings. 


OT one day do we have at Christmas, but a 
full week of vacation and merrymaking. 
“The holy days” the early church called them, for 
ach day of the fortnight had a special service— . 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day, St. Stephen’s, 
St. John’s, and so on to Epiphany, the feast of 
the wise men. Greeks and Romans and Seandi- 
navians celebrated for a week or more. We still 
follow the old medieval custom of watching the 
old year out and welcoming the new year with 
the ringing of bells. But New Year’s, the turn- 
ing of a fresh page in the book of life, is by no 
means a new celebration. It dates back to 3000 
B.C. at Babylon. 

All our holiday customs, you see, are borrowed, 
even the Christmas tree. That comes from 
Germany if indeed it doesn’t come from very 
much farther back, from the sacred ash tree 
which the Scandinavians thought grew at the 
roots of the world. 

There’s an old legend that we owe the Christ- 
mas tree to Martin Luther who was once jour- 
neying homeward on the twenty-fourth of De- 
cember through a snow-covered country under a 
glittering starlit sky. He was entranced by 
the glorious mystery of the stars. He tried to 
explain to his wife and children how beautiful a 
sight it was. He went out into the garden, cut 
down a little fir tree, dragged it into the nursery 
and put some candles into its branches. He 
lighted them and behold! the first Christmas tree! 
Each year Luther dressed such a tree for his 
children to enjoy. His neighbors borrowed the 


idea and little by little it spread over all Germany. 

It was the marriage of Queen Victoria to a 
German prince that took the Christmas tree to 
England. 


When their oldest child, the Princess 
(Continued to page 52) 
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Portrait of Master Dering 
1865-1869 


By Daniel Huntington 


Reproduced on the cover of the Magazine 


ANIEL HUNTINGTON, one of our 
early American painters, 1816-1906, 
stood on the threshold of a new school 
of thought in Art. Previous to the 
period he represents and led by the Raphaelite 
influence, portrait painters had depicted their 
subjects against backgrounds of rosy clouds, 
topped by haloes and crowns and surrounded by 
either angels or demons as the model gave op- 
portunity. Mr. Huntington, although a student 
of art in Florence and Rome in addition to his 
training in this country, and honored by admission 
to the Kensington Life School in England where 
he was associated with such artists as Rosetti, 
Holman, and Mulready, took the step which 
bridged the past and the future in portrait paint- 
ing. He realized the importance for composition 
and the decorative value of those objects which 
were a part of the environment of the subject. 
Huntington was an American realist, and as such 
made a place for himself in painting eminent 
Americans in historically true settings, which not 
only gave him a unique place in the development 
of art following our Civil War, but stimulated 
the craft of the American engraver. 

He was born of interesting stock. His ances- 
tors included General Huntington of Revolu- 
tionary achievement, and the beautiful Royalist, 
Anne Moore, who lost her heart to General Hunt- 
ington. These were Daniel Huntington’s grand- 
parents on his mother’s side. He began drawing 
when he was a little boy, old family papers telling 
how he copied the pictures in the home encyclo- 
pedia, drew upon the margin of his school books, 
and finally started his career designing and 
coloring the picture cards that were used for 
prizes in Master Oliver Grosvenor’s school for 
boys at Rome, New York, which he attended. 
When he was fourteen years old, Daniel went to 
New Haven where he studied for Yale College 
under the famous educator, Horace Bushnell. 
The fact that he was “rusticated” from Yale 
in his freshman year is significant only because of 
its cause. It is said that he refused to testify 
about a misdemeanor on the part of one of his 
classmates, which may have been the beginning 
of his philosophy of life which expressed itself 
in realism in art. He completed his education 
elsewhere, and began his art study at New York 
University in the school founded by Prof. Samuel 
F. B. Morse. 


He painted over one hundred eminent Amer- 
icans in which this quality of historical realism 
was combined with an interesting sympathy with 
his subject. His anatomy may have been faulty 
at times but there was never any criticism of his 
popularity. He painted the well-known “‘Mercy’s 
Dream,” its subject taken from the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
“The Florentine Girl,” the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts; the well-known “Christian 
Prisoner”; “Ichabod Crane” and “Katrina,” 
equally well-known; the “Sybil,” which was 
engraved by Caselear, and such portraits as 
Mrs. Drayton and Mrs. Roosevelt and the full 
length portrait of Mrs. Warsham. 

Master Nicoll Havens Dering was less than 
four years old when Mr. Huntington painted 
his portrait. He lived only a short time after the 
portrait was finished, but his quaintly charming 
figure is perpetuated for us as a symbol of all 
childhood and the environment for creating 
happiness and beauty in child life. 

This portrait is painted in the delicacy of 
flesh tints which express perfect health against a 
conventional background of browns and _ tans 
and dull gold of autumn woods. So the artist 
effected his contrast, the eternal spring of child- 
hood and the decay of nature, the former domi- 
nating the composition. But the most interest- 
ing note in this child portrait is the use which 
Mr. Huntington made of toys as essential to the 
realism of his subject. We had given scant 
thought to children’s play previous to the Civil 
War. But after this struggle, the cabinet makers 
of America; the potters, and even the textile 
craftsmen were using their skill in making toys, 
dolls’ furniture, tea sets, bonnets, and frocks. 
This was an interesting recognition of the art of 
childhood as expressed in play. 

Mr. Huntington was the first American artist 
to see the decorative value in a composition of a 
woolly toy dog and a little painted tin pail. 
These objects were a part of the environment of 
his subject. As such he believed that they be- 
longed in the portrait. 

Master Dering wears the flaring coat suit of 
the period, blue braided in black, and with a 
narrow ruching of lace at the throat and wrists. 
His hair is the pale gold of a little child and his 
blue eyes are intensified by the color of his suit. 
The dog is white, its standard and wheels showing 
(Continued on page 52) 
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English version by Lorraine d@’O, WARNER 


PUPPET SHOW 


French Folk-song 


Fast 
— 
See Pat 0, 0, 0, Wood - en 
) Here they Stiff and 
— 
dol - lies, wood - en dan - _ cers; See them 
val -  iant on their pran cers; Here they 
| 
=- = =. 
| 
g0, gO, gO, Gay or sol- emn, fast or slow. 
come, come, come, March - ing, fight - ing = gay or glum. 
| | 
| 


As this a Marionette song, it is well to do it with a stiff, wooden dance. 
dance and cannot sing may be selected for the wooden dance, while the rest sing. 
From a Kindergarten Book of Folk-Songs. 


DIRECTIONS FOR ACTION WITH SONG 


In some cases, children who can 


Copyright by E. C. Scurrmer Music Co. 
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ceupation 
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Note: The heading of this department stands for two thoughts, our help to you in printing each month 
timely and educational craft-work designs and text which have proved their worth in kindergartens and 
primary grades, and your help to us in submitting your own tested suggestions for occupational work 
for little children. 

What project, everyday or holiday suggestion for child handicraft have you tried and proved with 
your own children, and found so valuable that you would like to share it? 

Available contributions in two hundred word length for this department will be paid for at the rate 
of $1.00 each. As it will be impossible to return these suggestions which are not accepted, it would 
be advisable for contributors to keep a copy of each manuscript submitted. 
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Holiday Paper Cutting 


Designs by Louise D. Tessin 
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HRISTMAS ecards, Christmas tags for 

holiday packages, ornaments for the 
Christmas tree, all these are possible 
of making with colored paper and 
through the skill in paper cutting which has been 
developed in children by this time in the school 
year. The designs illustrated on the accom- 
panying pages will furnish interesting paper 
cutting for children of either kindergarten or 
primary ability. 

The Christmas bell will be simplest for little 
fingers to attempt and the gift card which results 
is attractive to take home. To cut out the bell, 
as all similar objects whose sides are symmetric 
are cut, use folded paper with the folded edge 
as the center of the object. The colored paper 
used for the bell should be red. After cutting, 
outline the base and color it in deeper red with 
crayons, draw the clapper with black or yellow 
crayon and mount the bell on a short length of 
narrow green ribbon or raffia. 

A strip of green paper is folded in multiple 
and on it the outlines of the holly leaf and berries 
are drawn. This method of cutting an object 
in multiple is shown on the page illustrating 


some neutral color of construction paper, prefera- 
bly tan, inside which Christmas wishes may be 
written, or a snapshot or calendar mounted. 


the Christmas tag. The mount is a folder of: 


On this folder the end of the ribbon from which 
the bell is suspended is pasted and over this 
green holly leaves and the bright red berries 
are arranged in a suitable design and pasted on 
to complete the Christmas card. 

These gay Christmas bells, in addition to 
decorating the children’s holiday cards, may be 
used as ornaments for the Christmas tree. For 
this use they may be gilded, gilt paint being 
applied over heavy white drawing paper, and 
they are attached to the ends of the green twigs 
by means of lengths of green worsted or raffia 
which blends with the green of the tree. They 
seem to be -suspended in air, floating freely, 
and making effective trimming. 

The Christmas tag is easily made in the size 
shown on the page. The same heavy con- 
struction paper in gray or tan is used, or colored 
mounting board, which will of course be heavier. 
The holly berries and leaves are cut as for the 
Christmas card from coated or rainbow papers 
and are mounted as a decoration for the top. 
A hole may be punched in the finished tag 
through which a length of red or green raffia is 
looped to tie the tag to its gift package. These 
are delightfully simple but useful holiday gifts 
for the younger children to make. 

These littler ones will enjoy making the Christ- 
mas tree illustrated. Both the tree and the tub 
( Continued on page 63 ) 
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CHRISTMAS CARD WITH SWINGING BELL 


Copyright 1923 By Milton Bradley Company 
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CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS AND TAG 


TO FOLD 
PAPER. 


Copyright 1923 By Milton Bradley Company 
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Copyright 1914 by Milton Bradley Co. 
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In the Christmas Toyshop 
Designs by Clara G. Dennis 


HE accompanying patterns for constructing 
Christmas toys will furnish delightful holi- 
day craftwork for both kindergarten and _ pri- 
mary children. The youngerchildren can readily 
cut out the toys, cutting on the broad outlines, 
after which they can color the animal and Mother 
Goose figures with crayons. The teacher may 
punch the holes indicated by dots on the different 
parts of the figures and fasten together the 
bodies, legs, and arms by means of very small 
paper fasteners thrust through the holes. 
Older children will be able to do all of the work 
of making the toys from the cutting to the final 
jointing. 


An excellent material to use for this toy making 
will be heavy construction paper. On this paper 
of as gay holiday colors as are obtainable, draw 
the outlines of the. toys for cutting, adding any 
necessary lines, as indicated on the patterns, 
with a soft pencil or a fine brush dipped in India 
ink. This will be the method of work for the 
kindergarten toyshop, that happy time preceding 
the school Christmas tree when Little Jack Horner 
and Humpty Dumpty are being made ready to 
come to the party. The children, having cut 
the toys from scarlet, green, or yellow construc- 
tion paper, hang them on the Christmas tree, as 
gifts for little visiting brothers and sisters, or take 


KINDERGARTEN 


Copyright 1914 by Milton Bradley Co. 


them home, wrapped in tissue paper and sealed 
with holly for the fireside celebration. 

If the toys are made of heavy white paper, there 
will be an alluring opportunity for giving them 
Christmas color. Very stiff, rather heavy draw- 
ing paper will make these toys satisfactorily. 
Light-weight cardboard may also be used and if 
it is first sponged over with a slightly damp cloth 
and then allowed to dry, its surface will take the 
color better. In this case light penciled lines 
will show where the color is to be applied and they 
can be erased later. Either colored crayons or 
a wash of water color applied as evenly as possible 
may be used. 

The cut-out pony, like the little Japanese toy 
horses which are so quaintly realistic with their 
crimson and gold trappings, should be white. 
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If it is possible to give him a red and gilt paper 
saddle and reins of narrow strips of red paper or 
of raffia, or worsted, he will be gay indeed. The 
elephant is colored dark gray. He would be de- 
lighted to carry a fringed palanquin made of scar- 
let paper folded and pasted in box form, the fringe 
made of tissue paper finely cut about the edge. 

Humpty Dumpty’s cheerful face is tinted a 
pale orange. His Christmas costume may be 
scarlet, the design on his belt is colored green as 
are also the tassels on his shoes. His cap is red 
with a green feather. His hands are tinted the 
same pale orange as his face. 

Little Jack Horner has yellow hair, a white 
blouse, a blue necktie, and blue trousers. He 
wears red and white striped stockings and his 
shoes are black. His plum is blue. The Christ- 
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mas pie is brown, the color of crust, in a pale 
yellow dish. The holly design that decorates the 
edge of the dish is a bright Christmas touch, red 
berries and dark green leaves. 

A more permanent material for making these 
toys, if the construction is to be done by primary 
children, will be either mounting board, a very 
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HUMPTY DUMPTY 


heavy cardboard which will be more durable than 
paper, or thin wood such as is used for jig-saw 
work. These materials, either the mounting 
board or the wood, can be colored with tempera 
paints. When the paint is completely dry, the 
surfaces can be covered with a thin coating of 
orange shellac, which is sufficiently transparent 
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to intensify rather than dull the colors. These 
heavier jointed toy figures are almost as lasting 
as many toys from the Christmas counters, and 
are delightful products from the school craft-shop 
at Christmas. 

~ ‘They may hang from or place themselves in 
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LITTLE JACK HORNER 


realistic postures among the green branches of 


the Christmas tree. They may form a holiday 
procession at the top of the wall blackboard, or 
a chimney made of blocks with Christmas greens 
and Christmas stockings decorating it may be the 
schoolroom background for these cut-out toys. 


‘are! 
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From Our Subscribers 


A Christmas Gift for Mother 


NE of the gifts which was made in our 

Lincoln Kindergarten that gave real joy 
and proved useful, too, was a shopping bag for 
mother. 

We bought heavy paper bags from a local 
grocer at anominal price. Each child who wished 
to make this gift brought paper candy cups of 

various colors and sizes to be used for flowers. 
Parquetry circles were pasted in the centers and 
clippings of black papers for stamens of the 
flower. 

These paper flowers were arranged in a con- 
ventional design on the bag with strips of green 
paper for stems, starting from the bottom of the 
bag. Some children suggested making leaves, so 
these, cut from green paper, were added to the 
decoration. The top of the bag was then folded 
in about two inches and handles of candle wick- 
ing were fastened to the top with brass paper 
fasteners. 

This gift proved very individual as each child 
worked out his own design and secured his own 
papers for flowers. 


Great joy resulted when the shopping bag 
was filled with other gifts the children had 


made and carried home to mother. 
Belle Quin, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

Outside Material in the Kindergarten 

| nee hanging our new Holiday curtains, 

designs were cut from nursery rhyme crepe 
paper and pasted on as a border with regular 
school paste. When it came time to launder 
the curtains the figures were easily removed 
and others added in keeping with the season. 
The children have enjoyed these curtains and 
they have proved to be less work, brighter, and 
much more effective than stencil or applique 
designing. Some of our mothers have taken 
the idea into their children’s rooms at home. 

At Christmas time we always need new ideas 
for gifts for mother. <A letter was finally sent 
to a baking powder company, asking if it would 
consider the advertisement of enough value to 
furnish us with free cook books as advertised. 
They responded at once with double the number 
we asked for. Christmas covers were made for 
these and I am sure they proved to be very 
acceptable home gifts. 

Let us use our free advertisements more. 
Every spring a few postal ecards bring me a 
number of bright illustrated seed catalogues 
which can be used in many ways. 

A child arrived one morning with a tin drum. 


of 
children brought musical instru- 


Immediately the formation orchestra 
began. Other 
ments from home; horns and even an accordion 
were added. Then came the question, ‘What 
could the others play?”’ 

Before this a grocery story project had been 
worked out, so there were several varieties of 
boxes and cans in our cupboard. With a little 
suggestion a child found out that an oatmeal 
box sounded very much like a drum when beat 
upon. Drums were then developed as follows: 

The children brought their oatmeal boxes from 
home, and here was a good chance to talk upon 
the value of oatmeal as a food. It became won- 
derful to some who before had not liked it. The 
boxes were cut off within four inches from the 
bottom. The line being drawn, each child cut his 
own box. He then slit the cover in four places 
on the edge to allow its slipping over the larger 
dimension of the central part of the box. <A 
trip was then made to the manual training 
room for glue; we did not provide glue as we 
felt the experience of value to each child. After 
the cover was firmly glued, thus forming one. 
drum head (the bottom the other), brightly 
colored paper was chosen to cover the sides of 
the drum. The children noticed pictures on 
the tin drum, so magazines were brought and 
pictures selected for their own drums. Strings 
were attached and enlarged beads put on rods 
for drumsticks. 

Horns and tambourines were worked out also. 
The children brought tin coffee cans from home. 
These were lined two and one-half inches from 
the bottom. Each child made a trip to the 
engine room to have his can cut on the line 
with the tin shears and to borrow the wire pincers. 
With the pincers the sharp edge was bent inward 
one quarter of an inch. The child then ham- 
mered this edge until it was flat. He was then 
_ six or seven tins, such as are used to fasten 

tar paper. These can be bought at the hard- 
ware store and ten cents furnishes enough for 
all the children. A nail was used to make holes 
through these at regular intervals around the 

‘an. The tins were then attached loosely to 
the outside with picture wire and the jingle 
which resulted was quite musical. I have since 
wondered if larger holes than we made and 
paper fasteners inserted loosely enough would not 
give as good an effect and a better finish. One 
boy conceived the idea of fastening some little 
bells from an old rattle on his tambourine. 
The effect was very good. 

With a few exceptions each child now owns 
his own drum and a great number have tam- 
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bourines. A little girl worked out a very simple 
tambourine solo dance which called forth a clog 
dance from a boy. In every case the children 
find more enjoyment from their kindergarten- 
made instruments than from those purchased at 
the store. The activity has carried over into 
the homes, drums having been made for younger 
brothers and sisters and for neighbor children. 
—Bertha Williams, 
Oak Grove Club, Flint, Mich. 


Butterflies for the Christmas Tree 


E save large dried seed pods or the pods of 
the milkweed collected on late fall walks 
and these form the basis for occupation work in 
the kindergarten during the winter. One of our 
most successful uses for these seed pods is the 
making of gay paper butterflies which may 
delightfully trim the Christmas tree in a new way. 
The seed pod makes the body of the butter- 
fly. A length of tissue or crepe paper is gathered 
in the center, making the butterfly’s wings, 
and is pasted to the back of the pod by means of 
a strip of the same paper. The color may be 
white, pale yellow, or gold will be very attractive 
for holiday use. This length of paper for the 
wings may measure twelve by seven inches, the 
shorter dimension being the breadth of the 
butterfly. Paper dots in bright colors are pasted 
to the wings for decorations. 
—Mrs. F. F. Parrish, Graham, Tex. 


Playing with Words in the Kindergarten 
W* have found a game one might call ‘‘See 

and Do” that interests the kindergarten 
child who wants to learn to read. In clear 
printing on the board, we put the following, 
far enough apart so as not to confuse: ‘Wash 
the milk bottles,’ ‘Go to your chairs,” “Put 
all work away,” “It is time to go home.” At 
first, to aid the children, we drew a picture of a 
milk bottle beside the first sentence, and one 
of a chair close beside the one following; but 
after a time we found that they could read the 
writing with these erased. 

After finishing their lunch, we would ask, 
““What shall we do now?” and many hands 
would be raised excitedly as a child would take 
the pointer, and place it on each word. Again 
we might vary the question by asking, “What 
do we do when the clock points to half past 


two?” and some child would be eager to find 
the words, “Put all work away.’ Many and 
varied ways of playing this game will suggest 
themselves after a few days. 

On Fridays we put strips of cardboard with 
corresponding directions on them on a table, 
and each child chooses one and copies it with 
pencil and paper. We find that they like to 
copy the printing in this way very much. When 
they have changed slips a few times, and seem 
weary of it, they are allowed to go to the book- 
case and help themselves to a primer or reading 
book, and either copy something from that, or 
just look at the pictures, as the spirit moves 
them. We feel that we are working up to 
reading, rather than forcing word drills upon 
minds that are not ready for them. 

—Bertha B. Terry, Meriden, Conn. 


Why the Kindergarten 
(Continuéd from page 10) 
they may be properly educated to become social 
assets instead of liabilities. 

The next, section 3, is the group many of whom 
ought to be placed rather early in speech correc- 
tion and speech restoration classes. The corol- 
lary of this is that a kindergarten teacher who is 
not correct in her English and who does not use 
a carefully modulated voice and whose articu- 
lation is indistinct should, under no circum- 
stances, be retained as a teacher unless these 
deficiencies can be overcome. 

However, it is section 4 on the behavior prob- 
lems upon which I was particularly anxious to 
focus the interest of our kindergarten teachers. 
Here lies the great field for the kindergarten and 
yet I am convinced that to handle these behavior 
and habit problems we shall have to have in 
many cases a differently trained teacher, although 
wise supervision will assist very greatly. How 
tremendous the problem is appears when we con- 
sider that out of the registration as quoted more 
than three hundred children have undesirable 
social traits already developed. Yale University 
has just added to its faculty a department for 
study behavior problems and it is one of the 
bright spots in our rapidly developing research 
department of American’ universities. The 
understanding of the newest elementary science 
of mental hygiene will assist the kindergarten 
teacher tremendously and the time ought to 
come very soon when a trained psychiatrist 
will be added to the faculty of our normal train- 
ing institution. 
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A Department of the Best Ready-to-Tell Stories 


These pages will contain as much timely help as possible for the story teller who may be limited 
in the matter of books or is too busy to devote the necessary attention to adapting stories and 


grouping them in programs for the month. 
particular story needs. 


We shall be glad to hear from you in regard to your 
Is there a story you would like adapted and reprinted? 
some special story of special value in your story hour? 


Have you found 
Your expressed interest in this depart- 


ment will be of value not only to us but to all who understand the power of story telling in the 


developing life of the child. 


The Toy Soldier 


Keeps Christmas 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


HE Toy Soldier had lost his chance to keep 

Christmas! How had this come about? 
It had come about because the Toy Soldier had 
run down. 

Every day of the week before Christmas, 
every one of the beautiful, like-none-other days 
of this week, when the toyshop had been crowded 
with children, the Toy Soldier had marched. 
One, two, rap, rap, left, right, tap, tap. His 
head held high and his hands close to the yellow 
stripes in his green trousers, that was the way 
the Toy Soldier had walked for the children the 
week before Christmas. He had walked when- 
ever they wished him to and he was wound up. 
But on Christmas Eve, as the Toy Soldier was 
walking for the last child in the toyshop, his little 
wooden feet stepping one ahead of the other, 
rap, rap, tap, tap, something stopped inside 
of him. The Toy Soldier fell down on the floor 
helpless and not moving. 

‘‘You’ve broken your spring,” the child told 
him and hurried home to keep Christmas. 

Those toys that had not been sold and because 
of this felt cross spoke in the darkened shop to 
the Toy Soldier. 

“T never cared for springs. They are too 
uncertain,” said the Talking: Doll. “I prefer 
my own little music box.”’ She thought she had 
one, although it was nothing but a small bellows 
which made her voice. 


“There are many kinds of springs,” croaked 


the Jumping Frog. “It all depends upon how 
well you are fitted out with them.” He had not 
run down because he had not used himself enough. 
He had often refused to jump for a child. 

“Soldiers are going out of fashion,’’ mewed 
the Velvet Cat. ‘Children love a soft toy like 
me.” 

It was too much to bear. The Toy Soldier’s 
wooden heart beat almost to bursting and sud- 
denly his legs moved. The spring had only 
stuck, after all. He rose to his feet. He walked 
with dignity toward the door. One, two, rap, 
rap, left, right, tap, tap. Out of the toyshop 
marched the Toy Soldier on Christmas Eve. 
He was walking to try to find Christmas. 

He wore a yellow cap and a scarlet coat, and 
his two wooden legs in their green trousers with 
yellow stripes went, tap, tap, rap, rap, along the 
dark street of the town. He hurried. It was 
growing late and Christmas Day would soon 
overtake him. He did not look either side of 
him or behind, but straight ahead like a soldier. 

“Tf I keep on doing my best and my spring 
lasts, I shall surely find Christmas,” thought 
the Toy Soldier. And as he went along, so little 
and so gay and so brave, he met a Gingerbread 
Horse. This Gingerbread Horse had been hard- 
ening himself all during the week so that he need 
not keep Christmas. Now he was standing in 
the pastry shop door, crisp and highly frosted 
and spiced. But he spoke to the Toy Soldier. 
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“Where are you going, Toy Soldier?” neighed 
the Gingerbread Horse. 

Click. Salute. The Toy Soldier halted. 
“T am walking to find Christmas,” he told the 
Gingerbread Horse. ‘‘Will you not come ssp 
Then, one, two, rap, rap, left, right, tap, tap, o 
walked the Toy Soldier through the dark cnet. 
but now a Gingerbre: ad Horse walked with him. 
And as they went along, one Toy Soldier little 
and gay and brave, and one Gingerbread Horse 
crisp and highly frosted and spiced, they came to 
a huge Candy Cane. This Candy Cane was one 
of the largest, most twisted, and red striped canes 
in the sweets shop, but it thought itself too good 
to be eaten. It was leaning against the sweets 
shop door and feeling proud and selfish. But 
it spoke in a sugary tone of voice to the Toy 
Soldie 

“Where are you going, Toy Soldier?” asked 
the Candy Cane as if sirup and honey were 
dripping on Christmas Eve. 

Click. Salute. The Toy Soldier halted. ‘I 
am walking to find Christmas,”’ he told the Candy 
Cane. ‘‘A Gingerbread Horse walks with me. 
Will you not come too?’ Then, one, two, rap, 
rap, left, right, tap, tap, on walked the Toy 
Soldier, but now there were three in his company 
and the third was a Candy Cane. And as they 
went along, one Toy Soldier little and gay and 
brave, and one Gingerbread — crisp and 
highly frosted and spiced, and one Candy Cane 
large and twisted and striped with red, they met 
a Lollipop Lady. This Lollipop Lady was 
dressed like a fairy in a lace skirt and a silver 
tinsel bodice. Red ribbons floated behind her. 
Although she was only a lollipop underneath, 
the Lollipop Lady imagined herself too fine for 
filling a Christmas stocking. She was on her 
way to find some theater in which she might 
‘danee. But she ran right into the Toy Seldier. 

“Where are you going, Toy Soldier?” asked the 
Lollipop Lady in a voice flavored with rose sugar. 

Click. Salute. The Toy Soldier halted. “I 
am walking to find Christmas,” he told the 
Lollipop Lady. “Will you not come _ too?” 
Then one, two, rap, rap, left, right, tap, tap, on 
went the Toy Soldier but as he walked there were 
now four in his company, and the fourth was the 
Lollipop Lady. And as they went along, one 
Toy Soldier little and gay and brave, and one 
Gingerbread Horse crisp and highly frosted and 
spiced, and one Candy Cane large and twisted 
and striped with red, and one Lollipop Lady 
dressed like a fairy, whom did they meet but a 
little lost Steam Engine painted red! This Steam 
Engine had thought, because it was costly as 
well as red, that it would run off by itself to see 
China, but it had gone as far as the corner only, 
when its steam had given out. 
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‘“‘Where are you going, Toy Soldier?” whistled 
the little lost Steam Engine. 

Click. Salute. The Toy Soldier halted. “I 
am walking to find Christmas,” he told the 
Steam Engine. ‘Will you not come too?” Then 
one, two, rap, rap, left, right, tap, tap, on went 
the Toy ‘Soldier, but now there were five in his 
company and the fifth was the Steam Engine 
who had gotten up more steam to join them. And 
as they went along, one Toy Soldier little and 
gay and brave, one Gingerbre: ¢; Horse crisp and 
highly frosted and spiced, one Candy Cane large 
and twisted and striped with red, one Lollipop 
Lady dressed like a fairy, and one little lost 
Steam Engine, something happened. 

Click. The Toy Soldier halted. He was lost. 
It was dark and he had gone up one street and 
down another trying to find Christmas until this 
had happened. They were all lost. Whatever 
could be done about it? 

But just then, at the moment before Christmas 
Eve became Christmas Day, a tiny Star twinkled 
out above this Christmas company; way, way 
up above them in the sky it shone. This is the 
Twinkling Star that has never been told about 
before, because no one except the Toy Soldier 
knew about it. Whether the Toy Soldier saluted 
it or whether the Twinkling Star saw the Christ- 
mas company first is not known, but here is 
what happened. Down, down through the veil 
of the snow and the glitter of the icicles and the 
green of the Christmas forest and the silver shower 
of the Christmas bells came the Star. Down, 
down fell this tiny Twinkling Star in a path of 
light that went ahead of this Christmas company 
until it rested in a small candle flame in the win- 
dow of a small house. 

This is what happened, as the Toy Soldier saw 
it. A wonderful, shining, Twinkling Star in ga 
sky on Christmas Eve fell to earth and became 
shining, twinkling candlelight in the window “ys a 
poor, small house. 

So one, two, rap, rap, left, right, tap, tap, on 
went the Toy Soldier with his company and he 
found Christmas. He found it in the light of 
the candle which had been a Star. There were 
children in the house who needed gifts, who 
needed a Toy Soldier little and gay and brave, a 
Gingerbread Horse crisp and highly frosted and 
spiced, a Candy Cane large and twisted and 
striped with red, a Lollipop Lady dressed like a 
fairy, and a little lost Steam Engine. 

For the Toy Soldier knew how to find and keep 
Christmas. Not in a toyshop is it found, not 
through keeping one’s frosting, or one’s red 
stripes, or forgetting one’s lollipop insides, or in 
China, but by walking straight into Christmas, 
rap, rap, tap, tap, in the light of a Christmas 
Star. 
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Fleet Foot’s Winter Race 
By Allen Chaffee 


LEET Foot, the Doe, would never have 
dreamed of taking her fawns down to the 
haystack at the Valley Farm, had not the Farmer 
and his Boy set her leg the summer before, and 
gained her confidence by their kindness. 

But, though the herd had selected a southwest 
slope where the feeding was good, and though 
they had trampled the snow till it raised them 
higher and higher, and they could browse on the 
limbs of the fir trees, it was proving a cruel win- 
ter. As blizzard followed blizzard, and bark 
and boughs alike were frozen stiff, they huddled 
together, weak with hunger. 

Then the thought of the big haymow provided 
for the sheep and cattle proved too much for 
Fleet Foot, and she resolved to take the fawns, 
now well grown, slip down under cover of the 
early winter dusk, and there help herself to the 
few mouthfuls she could reach through the bars. 
For part of the hay stood in the open meadow, 
with only a canvas over the top to keep it dry, 
and a few bars to keep it from being blown away. 

The other deer of the herd, though they were 
starving, were far too timid to make the venture 
with her. To them it seemed a perilous under- 
taking to go so near humankind. For they had 
seen many things in the woods. They had seen 
the Hired Man with his long black stick that 
spoke like thunder, and killed more surely than 
tooth or claw. They preferred to starve! 

For Fleet Foot, the dangers of traveling alone 
with the fawns through the winter woods were 
many. First there was the chance of meeting 
Old Man Lynx. For now they would not have 
the protection of the hoofs and horns of the herd. 

Then they might get lost and freeze, should 
another storm catch them far from the herd 
yard. But, once having made up her mind, 
Fleet Foot whistled to the fawns and started off 
in a series of long, graceful bounds that carried 
them over one snow bank after another. 

Had they dared delay, they would have sunk 
to their knees in the hard, dry snow to rest for 
a while and nibble the tops of some bush that 
promised a few mouthfuls of supper, for their 
empty stomachs fairly hurt. And if it had been 
freezing in the herd yard, with its wall of snow, 
and the crowding bodies that helped keep each 
other warm, imagine how cold Fleet Foot’s little 
family must have been, out on the open hilltop! 
The savage wind and the snow-filled air made it 
all but impossible at times to draw breath. 

But worst of all was the shadow of fear that 
never left the doe’s anxious mother heart. The 
tree trunks crackled alarmingly with the frost, 


keeping her alert for enemies, and the wind tore 
savagely through the brush. Of a sudden Fleet 
Foot’s spine began to prickle! It was one of 
those mysterious things that she had never been 
able to account for. But it usually meant danger! 

Half blindly, they had been making their way, 
hardly able to see in the green-black of the 
darkness. But they marked their path by the 
darker blackness of the clumps of spruce trees, 
which to their trained instinct pointed the way 
like a map. 

Again a chill ran down their spines and the 
hair raised along the backs of their necks! Some 
instinct told them real danger was near—what 
danger, they could not know. Rolling their 
startled eyes behind them, they could see points 
of light gleaming at them through the darkness. 

At length, through the winter night, came a 
long, shrill ery like that of a hound, only wilder 
and more terrifying. Then came another and a 
third. It was an uncanny sound, that of the 
three gray wolves, watching from behind the 
snowy evergreens. 

Fleet Foot knew, more by instinct than expe- 
rience, what they were, for their like she had 
never seen before. Nor had any one in those 
woods known a winter when these ravenous 
beasts had come down out of the Canadian wilds. 
But it had been handed down from grandsire to 
grandson that once, when the snows were uncom- 
monly deep, and half the wild folk starved and 
frozen, wolves had come down from the far North 
in search of prey. 

There were three of the lean gray shapes, like 
collie dogs, yet so much larger and fiercer—large 
enough to attack even bigger game than Fleet 
Foot, the doe. 

Should worst come to worst, she would have 
no more chance with even one such foe than a 
rabbit with a hound. It would all be a matter of 
which could run the faster. And she had to 
look out for the fawns! 

Their one chance of escape lay in their nimble 
heels. They might, for a time, outspeed their 
enemies, if their strength held out. The com- 
bined hoofs and antlers of the herd might have 
fought off the beasts for a time, but the herd 
yard was now too far away for Fleet Foot ever to 
reach it with the fawns before those lean gray 
shapes would be at their throats. The Valley 
Farm lay straight ahead, and her fear of man 
shrank to nothing beside the terrors behind her. 

Yes, the one hope on the horizon lay at the 
Valley Farm, where the fear of man might keep 
the wolves from following. 
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And to the Farm, Fleet Foot and the fawns 
now sped with their great, bounding strides that 
covered whole drifts at a leap. Would their feet 
slip in the darkness, crippling them and leaving 
them helpless almost within sight of safety? 

On and on they ran, and behind them through 
the forest crept the three gray shapes, slinking 
along like shadows with glowing coals for eyes. 
Every now and again their barking howl, long 
drawn out and fearful, tore the darkness. Could 
they reach the Valley Farm, Fleet Foot asked 
herself with pounding heart? 

It was hard going through the powdery snow, 
into which she sank dangerously every time she 
‘ame to a drift too wide to leap. And the fawns 
were having an even harder time, the cold cutting 
into their lungs till it hurt. 

At last, straight ahead, gleamed the dim lighted 
windows of the farmhouse. A few more bursts 
of speed would get them over the fence and into 
the pasture lot, and perhaps the wolves would 
stop at the boundary of man’s domain. But— 
could they make it? Could they reach that 
fence before their grim pursuers? 

Their eyes were fairly popping with the effort 
they were making. Here was a mammoth drift 
that in summer had been a creek, and there a 
patch of the higher wind-swept ground where 
the ice might take their hoofs from under them. 

Ah! The fence at last! One leap over its 
smooth pyramid, and with a sobbing cough, 
Fleet Foot and the fawns were safe, with the 
wolves not ten paces behind! 

Then, suddenly, the door at the farmhouse 
opened, throwing a long streak of lamplight 
across the snow! 

The wolves slunk back in fear. But so, too, 
did Fleet Foot. The terror of the great gray 
beasts behind her, all her old fear of man flooded 
back upon her, and what to do she did not know. 
She dared not go back, nor could she go forward. 
So she stood stock still, her fawns huddling, 
trembling against her sides. The sudden light 
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half-blinded her, and made the darkness blacker. 
What could be its meaning? Curiosity might, 
at another time, have .conquered fear, but now 
she was trembling in every joint, her spent lungs 
wheezing with the effort she had made. This 
was far different from slipping in under cover. of 
darkness as she had planned. 

“Father! Come quick! I do believe there 
is a deer out there—no, a doe and two fawns!”’ 
cried the Boy of the Valley Farm, as the light 
from the open door threw a long ray across the 
barnyard to the pasture beyond. 

Then from farther back in the evergreens came 
the spine-chilling how] of the gray wolves, baying 
their lost prey. 

“Wolves, my son!’ exclaimed the Farmer, 
joining the group in the doorway. ‘‘Wolves 
from Canada. It’s a hard winter that has 
brought them down. I don’t remember seeing 
wolves since I was a little shaver, forty years 
ago. And I expect that is what has driven the 
deer so close. Sh!.Come outside.”” The two 
closed the door behind them. ‘‘We mustn’t 
frighten them away, or the wolves will get them, 
sure.”’ 

As their eyes became accustomed to the snowy 
darkness, they could once more see the shadowy 
forms of Fleet Foot and the fawns by the haymow. 

“It must have been those wolves that I heard 
ten minutes back,” said the Farmer, rubbing his 
unmittened hands together. 

‘Just see how hollow these: poor things look!’’ 
exclaimed the Boy. ‘“They must be starving. 
Let’s go back inside, so they won’t be afraid.”’ 

They met the Hired Man just starting forth 
with his gun. “I’m going for those wolves,’ he 
hastened to explain. 

Here they were at last, beside the haystack, 
Fleet Foot and her fawns. And as three dis- 
appointed howls arose from the woods at their 
back, the famished deer turned to snatch their 
first ravenous mouthfuls from between the bars 
of the crib, safe and happy. 
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Uncle Wiggily’s Christmas Chimney 


By Howard R. Garis 


” NCLE Wiggily, please come here!” called 

Nurse Jane Fuzzy Wuzzy one morning. 
The rabbit gentleman, who was just going to hop 
down the front steps out into the snow to look 
for an adventure, gave his pink nose a jolly little 
twinkle. 

“What is the matter, Nurse Jane?” he called, 
for his muskrat lady housekeeper was in the 
parlor. “Is Fuzzy Fox trying to nibble the end 
of your tail?” asked the rabbit. 


“Oh, no, nothing like that!’ laughed Miss 
Fuzzy Wuzzy. “I just want you to come here 
and look at the fireplace and the chimney.” 

“Has anything happened to the chimney?” 
asked the bunny rabbit. ‘I heard the wind 
blowing very hard in the night. The wind blew 
the snow across the fields. Perhaps the wind 
blew the chimney off my bungalow.” 

“Not quite as sad as that,’’ spoke Nurse Jane, 
and she laughed so hard that her tail went wiggle- 
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waggle up and down. 
she said again. 

When the bunny gentleman had hopped into 
the parlor, he saw Miss Fuzzy Wuzzy looking up 
the chimney. She could easily do this as the 
fireplace was a large one in which, on cold days, 
Uncle Wiggily burned big. logs of wood. The 
crackling, red flames flickered up the chimney, 
leaping and jumping. 

‘Are any of the bad chaps trying to climb down 
my chimney?” asked Uncle Wiggily. 

“Not yet,’? answered Nurse Jane, “but unless 
you clean the black soot out of your chimney even 
Santa Claus can’t climb down.”’ 

“Dear me!” cried Uncle Wiggily, “do you 
really mean that?” 

“T do,” said Nurse Jane. ‘Your chimney is 
so stopped up with the thick, black soot from 
the burning wood that I am sure Santa Claus will 
never come down it on Christmas Eve.” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter,” said Uncle 
Wiggily, after looking up the chimney as Nurse 
Jane had done. 

‘“Doesn’t matter!’ squeaked the muskrat lady. 
“Don’t you want Santa Claus to stop here?” 

‘“What’s the use?” asked the bunny gentleman 
so sadly that his pink nose stopped twinkling. 
‘There are no children living in my hollow stump 
bungalow, Nurse Jane. Even Baby Bunty has 
gone to visit Grandfather Goosey Gander. You 
and I will be all alone at Christmas time, and 
Santa Claus will never bother to come here. He 
visits only where there are children.” 

“T am not so sure of that!” laughed Nurse 
Jane. “I think he may come here, Uncle 
Wiggily, and it might happen, you know, that 
some of the animal children, Sammie or Susie 
Littletail, or Jackie and Peetie Bow Wow, might 
visit us. If they did, and Santa Claus wanted to 
visit them—why he just couldn’t, because your 
chimney is so stopped up with soot.”’ 

“Do you think I ought to clean my chimney for 
Christmas?” asked Uncle Wiggily, anxious like. 

“T certainly do,” replied the muskrat lady. 

“Then I shall!’ eried the bunny, and once 
more his pink nose twinkled, clear and bright 
like a star on a frosty night. 

So, instead of going adventuring, Uncle Wiggily 
put on his big rubber boots, as the snow was deep 
about his bungalow. Next he found a ladder 
that would reach to the roof. 

Climbing up the ladder with a long pole, to 
which he had tied Nurse Jane’s dusting brush, 
Uncle Wiggily stood on the roof and began to 
brush the soot out of his chimney. 

‘“T will make this chimney cleaner than it ever 
was before!’ laughed the bunny, ‘‘and if Santa 
Claus wants to climb down, he will not get black 
soot in his white whiskers.”’ 


‘Just come here and look,” 
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Now while Uncle Wiggily was cleaning out 
his chimney to make ready for Christmas, out of 
the woods not far away crawled the Black Bushy 
Bear. The Bear was very hungry, for snow 
covered the ground and he could find very few 
berries to eat and hardly any grass to chew. | 

“But I see Uncle Wiggily!” growled the Bear 
to himself. ‘I might nibble his ears for my 
breakfast. Or, better still, I will catch him, 
carry him off to my den, and make him bake me 
a strawberry shortcake. Then I shall no longer 
be hungry. Yes, that is what I shall do. ll 
eatch Uncle Wiggily and carry him off to my 
den!” 

The Bear, hiding behind a bush, watched Uncle 
Wiggily on the roof cleaning his chimney for 
Christmas. Soon the rabbit thought he had 
brushed out all the soot. 

“T’ll go down in my parlor and look up the 
chimney, to see if it is clean enough for Santa 
Claus,” he said. 

Down the ladder climbed the bunny gentleman 
and into his bungalow he hopped, closing the 
door after him. The Bear had crept out from 
behind the bush, and was watching his chance 
to slip in the door behind the rabbit. But Uncle 
Wiggily closed the door too quickly. 

“Oh, ho! He can’t fool me that way!” whis- 
pered the Bear to himself. “If I can’t get in the 
door [ll go down the chimney. That’s what 
I'll do! Ill climb down the chimney, as I have 
heard that Santa Claus does, and in that way I 
shall catch Uncle Wiggily.”’ 

The rabbit had left the ladder leaning against 
his bungalow, and up this ladder the Bushy Bear 
now climbed to the roof. In the middle of the 
roof stood the red brick chimney. 

Crawling slowly over the roof, the Bear got up 
on top of the chimney and stuck one hind leg 
down the black hole. Then he stuck the other 
leg down the black hole. Holding to the rough 
sides of the bricks with his big, strong claws, the 
Bear let himself slowly down inside the chimney. 

By this time Uncle Wiggily was in his parlor. 
Going over to the fireplace, the rabbit gentleman 
looked up to see if he had cleaned all the soot out 
of the chimney so that Santa Claus would not 
blacken his white beard. 

“Why, this is strange!’ thought the bunny to 
himself. “I am sure that I brushed out all the 
black soot, yet there seems to be more than ever. 
I can’t look up and see the sky through the 
chimney as I ought to be able to do. My chim- 
ney is still stopped up. I must brush it again.” 
But just then the rabbit gentleman heard a queer, 
scratching sound inside the chimney. 

“Scritchie! Scratchie! Scroochie!”’ the noise 
sounded. A fleck of black soot fell down and 
stuck on Uncle Wiggily’s pink, twinkling nose. 


(Continued on page 58} 
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Poems Children Love to Memorize 


The Garden Year 


By Sara Coleridge 


January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 


February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again. 


March brings breezes, loud and shrill, 
To stir the dancing daffodil. 


April brings the primrose sweet, 
Seatters daisies at our feet. 


May brings flocks of pretty lambs 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 


June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 
Fills the children’s hands with posies. 


Hot July brings cooling showers, 
Apricots and gilliflowers. 


August brings the sheaves of corn, 
Then the harvest home is borne. 


Warm September brings the fruit; 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 


Fresh October brings the pheasant; 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 


Dull November brings the blast; 
Then the leaves are whirling fast. 


Chill December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire, and Christmas treat. 


An Ancient Christmas Carol 


He came all so still 
Where His mother was, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 


He came all so still 
Where His mother lay, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the spray. 


He came all so still 

To His mother’s bower, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the flower. 


Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she! 
Well might such a lady 
God’s mother be. 


—Author Unknown. 


The Ambitious Mouse 


By John Farrar 


If all the world were candy 

And the sky were frosted cake, 
Oh, it would be a splendid job 

For a mouse to undertake! 


To eat a path of sweetmeats 
Through candy forest aisles, 
Explore the land of Peppermint 
Stretched out for miles and miles. 


To gobble up a cloudlet, 
A little cupcake star, 

To swim a lake of liquid sweet 
With shores of chocolate bar. 


But best of all the eating, | 
Would be the toothsome, fat, 

Triumphant hour of mouse-desire, 
To eat a candy cat! 
—The Yale University Press, ‘‘Songs for Parents.’’ 


Yuletide Fires 


Cleanse with the burning log of oak 
The canker of thy care, 

Deck with the scarlet-berried bough 
The temple of the fair; 

Spread pure-white linen for a feast, 
Perchance some guest may share. 


Give forth thy gold and silver coins, 
For they were lent to thee; 

Put out at usury thy dross, 
One talent gaineth three. 

Perchance the hungered and the poor 
May pray to God for thee. 


Once a pale star rose in the East 
For watching herds to see, 

And weakness came to Bethlehem, 
And strength to Galilee. 

Perchance! if thou dost keep thy tryst, 
A star may rise for thee. 


—Anonymous. 
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Kriss Kringle 
By Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


Just as the moon was fading amid her misty rings, 

And every stocking was stuffed with childhood’s precious things, 
Old Kriss Kringle looked around, and saw on the elm-tree bough, 
High-hung, an oriole’s nest, silent and empty now. 


“Quite like a stocking,” he laughed, “pinned up there on the tree! 
Little I thought the birds expected a present from me!’’ 

Then old Kriss Kringle, who loves a joke as well as the best, 
Dropped a handful of flakes in the oriole’s empty nest. 


Copyright, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Note: This department will present each month a timely subject of home value and of importance for 
the Mothers’ Club program. The Magazine is prepared to suggest reading lists for mothers, particularly 
as related to the welfare of the child of pre-school age. Letters in regard to any question raised by the 
article of the month as it affects a particular community, home, or child will be gladly answered. Ad- 
dress your letter to the Editor, The Kindergarten and First Grade Magazine, 23 Washington Place, 

| New York City. 
| This article is contributed by the head of the Nursery School of Greenwich House, New York City. 


| The Health of the Nursery Child 


By Ellen B. 


International News Photo 


HE Greenwich House is a social settlement. 

As such it is a neighborly center of the com- 
munity comprehended in the area of city blocks 
within which it ministers. This neighborhood 
has all the elements of any small community,—a 
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hospital, a dispensary, factories, churches, schools, 
and homes,—the latter providing the child prob- 
lems which are the concern of the nursery school. 
New York City is an ingathering of little towns, 
a grouping of neighborhoods in which peoples of 
similar races, similar degrees of wealth or poverty, 
and like industrial interests gather and set up 
their homes. Our social problems at Greenwich 
House are similar to those of almost any small 
community. And the pre-school health campaign 
being carried out in our nursery school is a sug- 
gestion of what may be done in co-operation and 
education along this line, with limited accom- 
modations in the nursery itself, in any com- 
munity. 

The child whom we have been watching 
through our workers in the homes, the child of a 
widow, one of a too large family, having depen- 
dent or otherwise handicapped parents or whose 
mother must work, is not, except through environ- 
ment, a problem different from the large majority 
of children of any small town. At least we start 
with this premise, and we have a rather unique 
procedure of neighborhood co-operation for put- 
ting our faith in this belief into practice. 

Our aim is to fill our kindergarten with as 
healthy, normal children as we can find and to be 
sure that the home conditions of each of these 
little ones is so nearly ideal, at least as near as 
we can make it, that our children will be ready 
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for the maximum of intellectual and emotional 
growth provided for by the kindergarten system 
And we are making child health our means 
toward this end. These little children are not 
divided into babyhood, toddlers, kindergarten 
age, and school age groups with us, each differing 
from the other in its particular plane of develop- 
ment and with special needs. We have decided 
that the only real goal of the nursery school is 
health, mental as well as physical, and this child 
health should be a matter of consideration from 
birth to the moment when a Greenwich House 
nursery-school child crosses our kindergarten 
threshold. 


() R method of working toward this goal has 
a significance for any community pre-school 
age movement, since the accommodations for 
the Greenwich House nursery school are limited, 
and a great deal of our most valuable work is 
accomplished through co-operation with those 
agencies in our neighborhood that represent 
child health, and through educational work with 
our mothers. 

Our kindergarten welcomes those little ones 
whose mothers received our prenatal instruction 
in their homes. We record such homes, the 
observations of the visiting nurse who reports back 
to us as to the conditions of the home into which 
the child will be born. We feel this to be the 
first step in any effective nursery-school work, 
and we are able to do much toward bringing our 
babies into the world in a normal, healthy way. 

We follow this prospective mother through 
her hospital experience and the obstetrician 
provides us with records of the birth, any abnor- 
mal conditions noted, the health of the child 
and of the mother, and any recommendations 
for home care after the confinement and discharge 
from the institution. The dispensary ‘around 
our corner’ co-operates with us, and has been 
reorganized for excellent clinical work with 
mothers and children. It is a co-operating agency 
with us for the medical care of our sick babies and 
through its records and through our excellent baby 
feeding classes with doctors in attendance and 
daily visiting of nurse in the home enables us to 
keep in close touch with the babies in the neigh- 
borhood and determine which are going to need 
admission to our nursery school when they are 
two years old. 

Our next step is a mothers’ class in nutrition 
held at Greenwich House. Our reports from 
the neighborhood dispensary have acquainted 
us with those children who need special diet or 
other health measures carried out at home and 
the possibility of the individual mother being 
able to co-operate with the dispensary in any 
instructions which the clinic doctor may have 
given. Our class in nutrition carries this on and 
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adds to the special advice needed by the mother 
who has an ailing or under-nourished baby in 
some very plain and fundamental lessons in 
home cookery for children. The mothers are 
taught how to buy vegetables cheaply and in 
season and those cheaper cuts of meat which 
will make good nourishing soups and _ stews. 
They are given recipes for the making of corn 
bread, cream soups, the proper cooking of spinach, 
and such other vegetables as little children need 
for a health diet, how to prepare cereals and 
simple puddings, and how to combine these well 
cooked foods into menus which will be nourishing. 
The mothers of young babies are given a copy of 
this: 
DAILY DOZEN FOR THE BABY 


1. Bath: A warm bath each day keeps the 
skin in a healthy condition, the baby well 
and strong and disease away. 

2. Sunshine: A large amount of 
prevents rickets and tuberculosis. 

3. Fresh Air: Quiets the nerves and insures 
rest and sleep; drives away colds. 

4. Rest and Sleep: Plenty of both are neces- 
sary to keep well and grow strong. 

5. Regular Feeding: Feed the baby regularly, 
watching the clock. This will prevent intes- 
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tinal disorders, as colic, vomiting, and 
.diarrheea. 

6. Orange Juice: An ounce a day will help to 
keep dreadful bowlegs and rickets away. 

7. Water: Drink plenty of cool boiled water 


at least twice a day; this insures healthy 
kidneys and chases germs out of the body. 

8. Exercise: Allow your baby freedom and 
exercise each day (kicking, erabbing, pulling, 
rolling, crawling, and creeping). A little 
each day strengthens the muscles and cor- 
rects deformities. 

9. Massage: A slight massage after the bath 
is nourishing to the skin, strengthening to 
the muscles, and restful to the nerves. 

10. Proper Clothing: Clean, loose, and _ light- 
weight clothing helps to keep the baby 
happy, prevents overheating and frequent 
colds. 

11. Bowels: Daily evacuation of the bowels is 
necessary to keep a happy and contented 
disposition as well as developing normal 
health. 


HIS mothers’ class in nutrition is one of our 

greatest helps in our nursery-school work. 
It acquaints us with the mother who is so amen- 
able to health instruction that we may be able 
to have her keep her baby in the home, giving 
room in the nursery school to some child who 
needs it more. We carry on the class in our 
auditorium, with a stove set up temporarily on 
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the stage where demonstrations of cooking are 
given by the dietitian who gives the instruction. 
Here we are also able to gather our mothers for 
general talks on child health with illustrations 
from charts and from particular cases. 

As an additional means of keeping in touch 
with the babies who are to be put on our waiting 
list for the nursery school are our lists of all chil- 
dren born in our district together with the home 
conditions of each. This furnishes us with data 
beyond that from our baby clinic and the nu- 
trition classes. At the present moment we are 
looking forward to welcoming a two-year-old 
whose father and mother are deaf mutes. Only 
a house-to-house canvas would have brought this 
baby to our knowledge. 

The nursery school, through this preliminary 
work, is filled with two-year-olds who need us 
very much. They need not only the regular 
nursery training in habits, the proper division of 
their time for play, for sleeping, and for the simple 
meals which are served by the children them- 
selves a6 soon as they acquire the necessary skill. 
But, more than this, they need health work and 
on the truism, “a healthy mind in a healthy 
body,” our pre-school work lays its emphasis. 


ERHAPS our most interesting work is that 

in posture. We know now that upon right 
bodily posture depends in a large measure the 
intellectual and moral standing of the individual. 
Flat feet, curving spine, slouching gait, are all 
symptoms of either some physical or nervous 
strain. In many instances this defective posture 
has its inception in babyhood. We have a 
nursery posture class, the mothers studying, 
observing, and working with us to watch for 
such physical defects and abnormalities in the 
nursery school, work with the children to over- 
come them, and carry on the work through cor- 
rective exercises in the homes. The mothers 
learn the reason for each of the posture exercises. 
We are trying to keep at least two hundred and 
fifty mothers in rotation in the posture class 
held in the auditorium where demonstrations 
are given on the stage, so that the work is not 
confined alone to the mothers of the nursery- 
school children. The results of the work are 
most encouraging. 

The order of corrective exercises is mimeo- 
graphed and given to the nursery-school mothers 
and they are encouraged to keep with the teachers 
a record of any results they obtain. These two 
sheets, the list of posture exercises and our record 
sheet, follow: 


ORDER OF DOING EXERCISES 


AnD NUMBER OF TimMES EXERCISES SHOULD BE DONE 
Constipation (Three times a day, before meals). 
1. Single knee bending. 
2. Double knee bending. 
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Knee circling. 
Breathing. 
Abdominal kneading. 
6. Knee swinging. 
Feet (Morning and evening). 
7. Feet pulling in and up. 
8. Arch raising. 
9. Marbles. 
10. Walking on straight line with arch raising. 
Posture (Morning and evening). 
11. Knee chest position, trunk raising. 
12. Lying face down, trunk raising. 
13. Lying face down, single or double leg raising backward. 
14. Lying face down, trunk bending sideways. 
15. Crawl. 
16. Sitting, trunk twisting. 
17. Lying, double knee bending. 
18. Breathing. 
19. Knee swinging. 
20. Sit up. 
Miscellaneous. 
21. Arm bending and stretching with resistance. 
22. Leg bending and stretching with resistance. 
23. Single knee bending and stretching with outward pressure on 
knee. 
24. Rocking horse. 
25. Stretching bowed legs. 


RECORD, POSTURE CLASS 
Posrrion. 2. STANDING PosITIon. 3. FEET. 
Good Good Dor. Flex. 
Fair Fair 
Back..... Eversion .............. 
Scapule ... Pronation 
Shoulders.. 
Neck 
Head 
Chest ...... Foot Tracing....... 
Arms ........ 
Should. 
Spine .... 
Rot. .. 


LTHOUGH we lay a great deal of emphasis 
in the nursery school upon these two health 
measures, nutrition and posture, we follow in 
all other lines the regular procedure of pre-school 
education as it is being developed throughout 
the country. Our records are kept on the sheets 
planned and distributed through the Child Wel- 
fare Federation and which are as complete and 
inclusive as any, particularly in that they give 
space for recording home conditions and field 
work. These record sheets, which were adopted 
by the committee on Pre-School Children of the 
Child Welfare Federation, are adaptable and 
valuable not only for the social settlement but 
for any small community interested in the 
nursery-school movement, covering as they do 
the child’s social history, prenatal record, habits, 
present history, recommendations, physical 
examination, improvement, and rem marks on dis- 
charge from the nursery school. 

On this discharge into the kindergarten, which 
we feel is only another step in our children’s 
harmonious development, there goes with every 
one of our nursery four-year-olds a high hope 
for a better, fuller child-gardening than if he 
had entered less healthy and able bodied. 
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A Monthly Review of the New 


SUPERVISED STUDY IN THE 
By Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest. 
pany, New York, $2. 

This volume is the latest addition to the series 
of books on supervised study which Professor 
Hall-Quest is writing and editing. Since he 
wrote “Supervised Study” in 1916, when he was 
almost alone in this department of educational 
thought, the idea for which it stood, that educa- 
tion should aim for power in the individual rather 
than the acquiring of a facility in memorizing 
facts, has taken hold of the schools to an encourag- 
ing extent. At that time practically all of this 
development in method was confined to the high 
schools, but with the years and the significant 
failure of our grammar school graduates to meet 
the exigencies of a changed and changing economic 
environment, the need has arisen for this educa- 
tion for power in the elementary school. 

_ The present volume is a step, and a rather long 

one, toward meeting this situation, this need of 

helping the younger child to exercise self-activity 
in his study. The author says: 

‘The purpose of education should be the 
teaching children how to use their minds and pro- 
viding conditions under which the intelligent use 
of the mind may efficiently proceed. Study 
involves a series of acts and attitudes in the com- 
plex process of learning. These acts and attitudes 
must be understood by teacher and_ pupil. 
Teaching the pupil how best to perform these 
acts and acquire these attitudes, and making 
successful study possible of realization by pupils 
according to their ability,—these are lights in the 
large meaning of supervised study. 

The discussions in the various chapters of the 
book cover primary activities in oral and silent 
reading, literature, spelling, writing, grammar, 
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473 pp. The Macmillan Com- 
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and oral and written composition. 


Drill study 
in arithmetic and problem and project types of 
work in arithmetic are presented. Social studies 
are taken up through community applications of 
geography, nature study, history, and civics, and 
such special studies as music and both industrial 


and decorative art in their relation to life. An 
important bibliography increases the practical 
value of the work. 

The place of supervised study, of self-activity, 
in the school life of kindergarten and primary 
children gives the book, however, a unique place 
in the book lists of the year. The study of read- 
ing may be begun in the kindergarten, Professor 
Hall-Quest suggests, as it has been formulated in 
the Rochester (New York) kindergartens, where 
interest in the general reading process is begun 
through having the children reproduce a poem 
or story in their own words, having teacher or 
child repeat a rhyme which has been memorized 
and the child group supply missing rhyming 
words, or through telling a simple story to the 
children and ° allowing them to supply missing 
words. In this way a feeling for and a power in 
reproducing words are gained. This reading 
interest is further fostered in kindergarten by 
encouraging the ‘children to bring their own 
attractively illustrated story books to be enjoyed 
by the entire kindergarten group, through bring- 
ing pictures and stories which may be assembled 
into booklets for future reading in the first grade, 
and also through training kindergarten children to 
turn the pages of and look at beautifully bound 
books carefully. 

Self-activity in the reading process is stimu- 
lated in the first grade through bringing alphabet 
books with pictures and names to school; through 
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developing on the board descriptive stories of a 
few short sentences, or stories about a common 
experience, afterward printing these stories on 
sheets and having the children combine them into 
booklets. The method of silent reading is to be 
encouraged, the author says, in the first grade 
and this reading should bear close relation to the 
child’s experience, interests, and the other studies 
of the curriculum. Dramatization of reading 
matter and stories is to be encouraged as well as 
illustrating this thought matter through such 
fluent and plastic mediums as water colors, 
crayons, plasteline, and freehand cuttings. This 
leads to the forming of images of the thought. 
The book is based on sound pedagogy, and it is 
prepared in such form as to be particularly helpful 
in the normal school, and for the teacher in an 
ungraded school who must study the needs of 
children of various stages of development. 


CHART FOR RECORDING INDIVIDUAL INTERESTS AND 
PROGRESS IN THE KINDERGARTEN. Prepared by Olga 
Adams and Priscilla Kinsman. The University of Chicago Book- 
store, Chicago, Ill. $0.25. 

This chart and its accompanying key are the re- 
sult of a need in kindergarten education recog- 
nized and met by the Laboratory School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago. The scheme 
for recordation of the chart is divided into surveys 
of the kindergarten child’s characteristic inter- 
ests, social progress, manual arts, school arts, 
and physical development, and provides for care- 
ful checking along these lines five times a year. 
The printed matter included in the key accom- 
panying the chart is not only descriptive of the 
method of the recordation but covers, under the 
various headings of the chart’s divisions, what 
may be reasonably expected from an average and 
typical environment in this, the child’s first 
school experience. 

The authors state the value of their system of 
checking up progress in the kindergarten through- 
out the year. In the first place, it enables the 
teacher to give each child more intelligent aid in 
his physical, social, and intellectual processes 
through her knowledge of just where he stands in 
each of these. It is an important means of de- 
termining the readiness of children for promotion 
into the first grade. But perhaps the most fruit- 
ful result of the use of this chart in the kinder- 
garten will be its relation to objectives. It is a 
concrete means of keeping specific points in mind 
in the general development of the individual 
child and as such will obviate the present danger 
of sacrificing the child to the general scheme of the 
project curriculum. 


FAIRY TALES. By Hans Andersen. The Kay Nielson edition. 


280 pp. George H. Doran Company, New York. 86. 


This is a very beautiful edition of the best of 
It includes in all sixteen 


the Andersen tales. 
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stories, among which are The Hardy Tin Soldier, 
The Elder Tree Mother, Ole Luk-Oie, Great Claus 
and Little Claus, The Snow Queen, The Real 
Princess, The Nightingale, and The Flying Trunk. 
A new publishing of the work of this beloved 
writer for childhood expresses the unique need 
there is for his fairy stories each year. The pres- 
ent edition is more than usually significant, for 
the artist, himself a Dane and an extraordinarily 
illustrious one, has made a book which is not only 
a gift for a child but a treasure for the collector. 

This artist is the Kay Nielson whose drawings 
have attracted so much interest both in England 
and in America, the illustrator of ‘East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon,” and of the “Twelve 
Dancing Princesses,” and he is the son of Madame 
Oda Nielson the actress, who is to all Danes 
“Fru Oda,” the ‘darling’ of her people. 
Madame Nielson was made a Royal actress in 
1891. She has been the recipient of gold medals 
and is an honorary member of the American 
Scandinavian Foundation. Her husband is Pro- 
fessor Martinius Nielson, also an actor and a 
native of Copenhagen. He was considered one 
of the foremost interpreters of classic roles. 
These parents gave their son a rare heritage of 
literature and art for his childhood inspiration. 
It is interesting to study the Nielson home as 
a background for the dramatic element of this 
artist’s color and aims. 

“The moment the entrance door of Professor 
Martinius Nielson’s and Fru Oda’s closes behind 
one it is as though, from the Northland’s cold 
grayness, one stepped into the East’s colorful, 
luxurious kingdom. Even the sparse gray light 
becomes warm and radiant by filtering through 
the rich colors of the patterned glass, and a sun- 
beam comes through it a red and golden torch of a 
rich, deep tone. One treads heavy carpets 
toward a comfortable sofa in a circular living 
room, a sofa from which one spies out adjoining 
rooms furnished in the splendor of the East: 
rugs, beautifully carved pieces of furniture, ivory 
objets d’art, golden bowls. One imagines oneself 
in a palace of the Thousand Nights and the One 
Night, with an unending series of salons and 
small secret rooms. ... But then comes Fru 
Oda. She startles one out of reveries, because 
her whole friendly, loving personality is so in- 
separably associated with all things Danish. . . .” 

So it would seem that Kay Nielson is peculiarly 
adapted to illustrating Hans Andersen. He 
seems possessed of a very pronounced and suscep- 
tible artistic personality, a rare vision and power 
of imagination which create for him his own 
fairyland, his own world of beauty. Technically, 
Mr. Nielson’s black and white is superb. His 
decorations are rich in their detail. His color not 
only expresses charm in relation to the subject 
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and its environment, but his manifest indebted- 
ness to the great Chinese colorists. This is 
particularly shown in his color illustration for 
“The Nightingale.” The wistful figure in Chi- 
nese costume, the suggestion of the forest in the 
drooping, pale green boughs of the tree and the 
merging blues and grays of the background might 
have been taken from the design and coloring of a 
priceless bit of old willow porcelain. 

These Hans Andersen pictures bring to life all 
the whimsicality, the playfulness, the phantasy, 
the sense of the inevitable, which make Andersen 
immortal. We see a drawing as rich as the black 
and white illustration for the Flying Trunk, and 
in contrast we have the pale aloofness of the wait- 
ing bride, her cameo-like profile painted against 
the empty blue of the sky. We see the faithful 
Tin Soldier perishing joyfully in the flaming 
savern of the stove as the dancer, with one gay 
gesture, pirouettes to join him. The legends of 
the pictures open, not only the pageant Mr. 
Nielson has drawn for us, but also the heart of 
Hans Andersen. ‘‘Gerda and Kay went hand in 
hand, and as they went it became beautiful 
Spring, with green and wild flowers.” ‘‘And in 
the midst of the elder tree sat an old, pleasant 
looking woman in a strange dress.” “In the 
night the dog came again, took the princess on his 
back and ran with her to the soldier.” ‘‘And 
when I get back and am tired, and rest in the 
wood, then I hear the Nightingale sing.”’ 

There never have been more delightful fairy 
stories than these. It is doubtful if they could be 
more beautifully decorated and illustrated than 
in this Kay Nielson manner 
STONE’S SILENT READING. 

assisted by Helen De Werthern. 

Company, Boston. $0.60. 

The present educational thought as to the ne- 
cessity of teaching reading for power gives timely 
value to this first book in silent reading in what 
will presumably be a series. The lessons conform 
to the most advanced methods in teaching the 
child to ‘‘read to himself,”’ this method being that 
of connecting each sentence, each new word, with 
childhood’s action responses. Every first-grade 
teacher is acquainted with the instinctive and 
interesting activities of her children, but it is <¢ 
different matter to correlate these with the read- 
ing content of the first grade. This book not only 
gives material for the child’s silent reading, but it 
provides the method and suggests class activities 
in the schoolroom for checking the reading. 

Drawing, color work, stick laying, picture work, 
action games and pantomime play, cutting, pasting, 
learning to read the calendar, studying the clock 
face, learning the four points of the compass, doing 
schoolroom ‘‘chores’” which give such duties a 
touch of magic because they are related to the 


BOOK I. 


By Clarence R. Stone, 
112 pp. 


The Houghton Mifflin 
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newly gained power to read, finger play, holiday 
activities, and story telling are all included as 
associative material of education in testing the 
reading the child does for thought. Many grade 
teachers are already employing such materials 
and activities for correlating with the reading 
lesson, but they have had to prepare the lessons by 
writing the sentences on the blackboard. Such 
teachers will find the book a helpful supplement 
to the oral reading during the latter half of the 
first year and the beginning of the second grade 
work: Those teachers who know silent reading 
only as theory will find the method adequately pre- 
sented and illustrated in what will be their guide 
book toward the present goal of reading for mean- 
ing and the stimulating of individual initiative. 

The book is illustrated in color, each picture 
suggesting action for checking the thought con- 
tent of the accompanying sentences. 

PINOCCHIO. The Adventures of a Little Wooden Boy. By Carlo 
Collodi. Translated from the Italian by Joseph Walker. New 
large type edition with illustrations in color. 240 pp. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. $1.50. 

The charmingly absurd story 
wooden marionette, Pinocchio,” was originally 
written for the boys and girls of Italy. Its 
author, a famous journalist and educator, perhaps 
thought that he was writing a sort of Italian 
‘Alice in Wonderland,’ with more jest than 
serious purpose. But in spite of himself, the 
droll marionette stumbled through a series of 
adventures which, while laughable, taught him 
more and more of the real purport of life. And 
so the book speedily became famous, finding 
favor with old and young, and passing into other 
lands. Children laughed delightedly with and at 
the wooden puppet, while their elders chuckled, 
and saw at once the deeper educative scheme of 
the tale itself. Properly understood, the story is 
an allegory which illustrates the curve of moral 
growth in the normal boy and girl. In it one 
witnesses the same insistent grasping after the 
things one wants, regardless of consequences; 
the same lesson learned; the same slipping back 
to self, and the struggle anew. Pinocchio may 
have had only a wooden head, but many of the 
mistakes he makes are common to us all. 

This new editron of the Italian juvenile classic 
appeals to the eye. It is printed in larger than 
ordinary type, with many illustrations in color 
and black and white scattered through the pages. 
It will bring to a new brood of delighted children 
this fantastic, perverse, and altogether charming 
wooden hero. 


of the little 


WE AND OUR HEALTH. 


By E. George Payne, Ph.D. 86 pp. 
Illustrated. 


The American Viewpoint Society, New York. $1. 

The vital matter of child health is receiving so 
much and varied attention just now that one 
turns the pages of a new book on the subject 
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with questioning and hope. How is it different, 
we ask ourselves, from the last one? Has it a 
quality of interest for boys and girls, or is it a re- 
statement of objectives for the school doctor 
and nurse, or for the parent? Children, normal, 
active children, are not in the least interested in 
their bodies; indeed they do not feel themselves 
as physical mechanisms unless something aches or 
breaks or otherwise interferes with their play and 
their ability to absorb as much food as they can 
provide themselves with daily. So it is a question 
as to just how useful the average “health” reader 
is when put into child hands. 


Dr. Payne understands this. He says: ‘“There 


are three persons concerned in the health of any 


normal child who is well,—the child himself, the 
teacher, and the parent. In order that education 
in health may go on in the life of the child, each 
one concerned must be perfectly aware of the 
objectives sought and the practices upon which 
health depends.”’ He then places the child in this 
scheme of health training. “The child needs 
not symbolization or any other indirect plan of 
procedure. He needs, in his own hand, in a brief 
and attractive form, a summarization of the vital 
health habits and practices.” 

The book seems to fulfill this premise satis- 
factorily. It presents a refreshing note in educa- 
tion, the fact that Hiawatha and all that he rep- 
resented in our early history may have disap- 
peared, not in the march of a white civilization, 
but through his own ignorance of the laws of 
health as the white man applied these. And 
the menace of the “medicine man” and the 
magician are also presented in the book. The 
subjects of fresh air, exercise, rest and sleep, 
bathing, the care of the teeth, and the right foods 
for growing and developing boys and girls are 
taken up in the various chapters of the work and 
this health procedure is, in every instance, illus- 
trated and so made more permanent through 
pictures which are most attractive and either fill 
or border each page of ‘‘We and Our Health.” 
THE STORY READER. Book One. By Sara Cone Bryant. 

pp. The Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. $0.60. 

The name of the author of this new first book in 
reading carries authority in its subject-matter. 
Sara Cone Bryant has held a front place in the 
ranks of story telling, and a deserved one, for a 
long time. So when she decides to help children 
to find their own mastery of words, her reader 
would be a “story” one. 

The subject-matter of Book One in this series 
is such as will help the child to recreate his every- 
day experiences in his first reading. A real boy 
named Gordon is presented first in a story to be 
read aloud to the children who will use the book. 
The story lessons follow. Gordon has “a big 
white house, on a hill, in a little green town not 
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far from the sea.’”’ He has a family, child friends, 
animal friends, an automobile, and enjoys numer- 
ous adventures. One may, of course, find similar 
material for first reading in many books, but the 
author has made a unique presentation of her 
subject-matter. ‘The Story Reader,” she says, 

‘is a serial for children, an original continued 

story, based on the real life of a real child.”” She 

believes that, in a measure, reading should begin 
when children express a desire to learn to read. 

And this desire is aroused at the same time that 

the child’s interest and curiosity are aroused in 

something he can find out about in no other way 

than through print and script. Upon this im- 

portant premise in education is the book’s method 

based. 

There are many and adequate illustrations, 
many in color, and all expressing active, joyous 
childhood. 

CHINESE FAIRY TALES. By Norman H. Pitman. 
enlarged. 230 pp. Illustrated. 
York. $1.60. 

The legends and folk tales of a nation reveal 
that nation’s soul. Those fairy stories which 
persist and reappear in the legendary life of many 
races and peoples indicate racial tendencies, 
longings, and ambition. There are many of 
these: Red Riding Hood, The Sleeping Princess, 
Cinderella, The Wolf and The Seven Little Kids, 
each having its counterpart in some other literary 
form and each with its particular life significance 
in desire or faith. 

But beyond and more numerous than these 
well-known race stories, there is a large amount 
of national legendary material, peculiar to the 
country itself, and because of this national charac- 
ter reflecting the peoples who told and retell the 
stories. So we have the rollicking merriment of 
the Irish Billy Beg and His Bull, the hardy Troll 
of Norway, the Lorelei of the Rhineland and the 
American Rip Van Winkle. So also do we have 
Peachblossom, the Demon, the Dragon and the 
Heavenly Flower Man in the fairy lore of China. 
And as each country may be interpreted through 
its fairy tales, so does a Chinese fairy tale present 
the love of country, the ideals of an ancient civili- 
zation, and the appreciation of beauty to be 
found in the oriental heart. 

The present edition of ‘Chinese Fairy Tales” 
is a re-publishing, with the addition of new ma- 
terial and illustrations and the use of larger type, 
of a former edition, but as such it is a tendency in 
the right direction. There are a great many new 
books written for children every year, but a small 
majority only of these survive. It is the beloved 
old doll in a fresh frock, the mended toy of long 
service, which hold the most delight. The new 
edition of a good old book is on a par with these 
resurrections of childhood. We need more of 
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them to establish the child’s faith in the per- 
manencies of life. 

Mr. Pitman has spent many years in China and 
is still a resident there as a language professor in 
one of the large universities. He has had unusual 
opportunity to gather together these Chinese 
fairy tales and present them with their native 
charm. Each of the book’s fifteen stories, which 
include The Boy Who Slept, The Bride of the 
Dragon King, Yow-To’s First Lesson, Lo-Sun, 
The Blind Boy, The Gods Know, and Little Jewel, 
points its ethical lesson told in terms of oriental 
beauty, which is the best way of bringing a moral 
home. 

The World’s Greatest Holiday 
(Continued from page 27) 

Victoria, was five years old her father set up a 
tree on Christmas Eve, German fashion, in the 
nursery at Windsor Castle. It was about eight 
feet high with the figure of an angel with out- 
stretched wings at its top. It had dozens of 
wax tapers and candies of all kinds, gilt ginger- 
bread, fancy cakes, toys, and dolls. This set the 
style in Great Britain. The next year a Christmas 
tree blazed and twinkled in every household. 

The tree came to America, however, before 
it went into England. German settlers brought 
the custom with them. Christmas trees were 
lighted and enjoyed wherever there was a little 
group from Hamburg or Berlin. New Englanders 


were slow to take up such a practice. Their 
ancestors had protested earnestly, bitterly, 


against such celebrations. They made so fierce 
an assault on Christmas Day that during the 
Commonwealth the day was driven from the 
land by act of Parliament. Indeed for more 
than twenty years it was against the law to 
celebrate Christmas in Massachusetts. 


HE day is named for the Christ-child, His 
mass. We celebrate to remember His birth- 
day and honor Him. Why then do we have 
Santa Claus and from what country does he come? 
From Holland and our Dutch friends whose 
patron saint is Nicholas. See how the name 
came to be: St. Nicholas, St. Nicholaus, Niclaes, 
San Claus—there you are, Santa Claus! Long 
has America been his home, for he came to New 
York, New Amsterdam it was called then, with 
the earliest of the Dutch settlers. The ship 
which carried them to the new world bore a 
figurehead of St. Niclaes. Their first church 
was named for Nicholas and he was the patron 
saint of the new town on Manhattan Island. 
Romans, Teutons, wise men from the east 
and humble shepherds, French and Belgians, 
Greeks and Dutch, men of every land, have 
helped build up our Christmas customs. In 


return we must make our celebration all-inclu- 
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sive, a season of the year when every one shares 
in the fun and jollity, in the greens and gifts, in 
the true holiday spirit. With bright red ribbons 
and holly, with dolls and soldiers and tin horns, 
with apples and golden oranges, it’s easy to keep 


Christmas. But you can’t keep it alone. It is 
only to be shared. 
I Would Teach Children the Development 
of Plants 


(Continued from page 25) 
seeds for schoolroom planting should be those 
which will develop root, leaf, and blossom under 
the children’s observation. Among such seeds for 


‘an indoor winter garden I would recommend the 


morning glory, the marvel of Peru, similar in its 
blossom to the morning glory, the nasturtium, 
calendula, sweet basil, the perilla, which is a 
brown foliaged plant with a spicy odor, and the 
old-fashioned balsam, also known as lady’s slipper. 
These are all quick growing plants and with 
proper moisture and light will blossom within the 
children’s observation. 

These seeds, bulbs, and roots which I have 
suggested may be enjoyed all during the winter 
season and will develop under even the most 
ordinary conditions in any schoolroom. They are 
particularly instructive for kindergarten and 
first-grade children and will result in an interesting 
and more entertaining kind of nature study than 
we have had heretofore. 

oo, 
Portrait of Master Dering 
(Continued from page 28) 
with skill in their delineation the labored hand 
carving of the period. Its expression is delight- 
fully whimsical, as if the little toy dog as well as 
its master were looking into the future, unknown 
but reassuring. A hand-spun and twisted cord of 
bright red worsted tied to the toy adds a gay note. 
The-small pail is of the famous heavy, decorated 
tin of the period used for tea trays and impossible 
of duplication in its enameled decorations. 

Daniel Huntington was by no means a great 
artist. He was, however, an extremely lovable 
one. Not only Caselear, but Cheney, made steel 
engravings from his paintings and this stimulated 
American art in'a new way and made it possible 
for his pictures to be hung in village homes as well 
as in the mansions of the wealthy. In the year 
1862 Mr. Huntington was elected president of the 
National Academy of Design in recognition of his 
place as the creator in America of a school of 
modern historical painting. This is his real place 
in our country’s art. He has his counterpart in 
the arts in Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Long- 
fellow perpetuated American history in verse. 
Huntington did the same for America on canvas. 
—Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 


= 


The U. S. Bureau of Education 
Kindergarten 


CHOOL LIFE, the official publication of 

the U. 8S. Bureau of Education, states in a 

recent issue the changes in and develop- 

ment of kindergarten theory and practice 
up to the present time. It notes as follows: 

“During the past few years many changes 
have taken place in the work of the schools as a 
result of a better knowledge of children’s progres- 
sive development. The emphasis on health and 
physical development has given a great impetus 
to play, games, and to the use of hand work of 
different equipment. The recognition that chil- 
dren’s work must be motivated to be truly 
educational implies the necessity for individual 
observation and experiment and opportunities 
for working out individual or group projects, in 
the kindergarten and primary field in particular. 
These new methods make a new educational 
literature necessary. 

“The lack of adequate literature explaining the 
new methods and types of work is one of the hand- 
icaps to the progress of the teacher in the field 
and to the training teacher with her students. 
In this series the bureau specialists have written 
a number of circulars and bulletins to help meet 
the immediate need for help for the kindergarten 
teachers in the field. In the absence of more 
adequate material many training teachers are 
using these also. The ‘Kindergarten Curricu- 
lum,’ the ‘Kindergarten-First Grade Curricu- 
lum,’ the ‘Housing and Equipment Bulletin,’ 
‘Applications of the Project Method,’ and several 
others are used as text-books in a number of 
training schools. The fact that these meet a 
current need is shown in the increasing demand 
for all the Bureau’s publications. 


_ “The current movement for combining the 
training of kindergarten and primary teachers in 
a single course as a means of unifying the work 
of the kindergarten and first grade is one that 
contains great promise for the strengthening of 
the beginnings of school work.”’ 


in the 


Legislation for Kindergartens 


When the women of California were granted 
the franchise, one of the first things they did was 
to secure the enactment of a mandatory-on- 
petition kindergarten law in 1913. This law 
provides that when the parents of at least twenty- 
five children of kindergarten age petition for a 
kindergarten it shall be established. 

This type of law has proved to be the best in 

the country as it has brought California up from 
ninth to first place among the states in providing 
kindergarten education. Will C. Wood, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Cali-. 
fornia, has said: “The growth of kindergartens 
under this law has been most gratifying. 
I believe that California parents who have taken 
advantage of kindergartens are greatly pleased 
with our kindergarten law. Our educational 
administrators generally approve the law.”’ 

The operation of this law in California has 
resulted in a gradual increase of kindergarten 
classes. Systematic training has thus been pro- 
vided for thousands of children who would not 
otherwise have had it during the years of greatest 
educational value and at the time when their 
services are of no economic value to their families. 

Inspired by California’s example, the citizens 
of eight other states have secured the passage of 
similar laws. These states are Arizona, Kansas, 
Maine, Pennsylvania, Nevada, Texas, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois. 

This winter most of the State Legislatures will 
be meeting and in several of these states organi- 
zations interested in civic welfare have already 
indicated their intention to work for the passage 
of kindergarten laws based upon that of Cali- 
fornia. This legislation is being promoted by the 
state branches of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, American Legion and American 
Legion Auxiliary, State Elks Associations, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, National Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Grand Lodges An- 
cient Free and Accepted Masons, Grand Lodges 
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Independent Order of Odd Fellows and Rebekah 
Assemblies, General Grand Chapters Order of 
Eastern Star, State Education Associations, Na- 
tional Society Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, International Sunshine Society, American 
Home Economies Associations, National Council 
of Jewish Women, Kiwanis Clubs, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, International Sunday School Council 
of Religious Education, American Association 
of University Women. 

The National Kindergarten Association is co- 
operating with all of these organizations. All 
persons interested in securing a progressive law 
for their states may obtain further information 
and leaflets on the subject by writing to the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 

Asheville (N. C.) Kindergarten in Community 
Health 

When the Jolly Jester visited the children of 
Asheville, he gave them a very instructive as well 
as entertaining community health program at 
the city auditorium. 

Each kindergarten in Asheville was asked to 
give, as a part of the program, a play on health 
work, its time not to exceed five minutes. The 
children of the Montford Avenue Kindergarten, 
under the direction of Miss Fannie Gudger and 
Miss Margaret Cobb, presented a health play 
called ‘‘The Doctor and Nurse are Children’s 
Friends.” The children, thirty-five in number, 
took part, the little girls dressed as Red Cross 
nurses, the boys with white suits and red ties, 
red and white being the Montford school-colors. 

Other characters in the health play included a 
small boy, his arms, legs, and head protruding 
from a large model of an oatmeal box, and a little 
girl dressed in a gigantic milk bottle. The aim 
of the pageant, the stimulating of a deeper interest 
on the part of the community in child health, was 
delightfully realized. 


American Child Health Association Meets 

At the second annual meeting of the American 
Child Health Association held this fall at Kansas 
City, a reporting was had in reply to the Associa- 
tion’s questionnaire: ‘‘What are the daily habits 


of the average American child of eleven?” This 
reporting we reprint: 
‘He goes to bed at four minutes of nine. He 


gets up at five minutes after seven, having had 
ten hours and nine minutes of sleep. He eats a 
substantial breakfast of cereal, bread and butter, 
and an egg. During the day he drinks 1.4 glasses 
of milk. - In seven days he takes one bath. He 
brushes his teeth five days out of seven but 
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doesn’t brush them the other two days. He 
plays out of doors after school six days out of 
every seven school days. He goes to the dentist 
once every two years.” 

These facts were based on the findings of a 
survey of cities of 40,000 to 70,000 inhabitants 
recently made at the instance of Herbert Hoover, 
president of this Association. Mr. Hoover had 
set out to discover what the average American 
community was doing to preserve and insure 
childhood’s health. Dr. George T. Palmer, di- 
rector of research for the Association, spoke in 
elaboration of the report. ‘“The survey itself,” 
he stated, “covered 86 medium-sized cities in 31 
states. It took five months of time. It included 
the mill city as well as the educational center, 
state capitols, eighteenth century cities and cities 
born in the twentieth century. It covered satel- 
lite cities of great metropoli and isolated cities 
on the broad plains. One city had a 47 per cent. 
foreign-born population; another contained prac- 
tically all native-born Americans. 

“The schools are reasonably sanitary,” he 
reported. ‘“The common towel is wearing out 
and the tin dipper is badly dented. The common 
towel was visible in only ten and only thirteen 
still cling to the common drinking cup.”’ 

“Tn sixteen of the cities surveyed,” Dr. Palmer 
stated, “the birth registration records are not 
sufficiently complete to be recognized officially by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census. I am not aware 
of any state that does not require the registering 
of an automobile,” he said. ‘‘Is it too much to 
ask that the babies have equal consideration?” 

Other aspects of the survey included informa- 
tion on community responsibility for mothers 
and babies, Public Health departments, commu- 
nicable disease protection, school health and 
sanitation, and control of milk supplies. Dr. 
Palmer announced that only 19 cities pasteurize 
their entire milk supply or at least 90 per cent. of 
it; in 31 cities less than half the supply is pasteur- 
ized. Dr. Palmer’s conclusion based on the 
survey findings is that although everywhere 
there is a budding consciousness of a community 
responsibility for the health of childhood, yet 
after all practice is trailing along twenty years 
behind existing knowledge. 

An equally interesting discussion before this 
meeting of the American Child Health Associa- 
tion was that relative to safer childbearing. 
‘The lives of eighty mothers out of every hundred 
of those who die in childbearing could be spared,” 
declared Dr. George Clark Mosher, Professor 
of Obstetrics and Head of the Obstetric Depart- 
ment, School of Medicine, University of Medicine, 
University of Kansas. ‘Eighty per cent. of the 
tragedy in obstetrics is preventable,” he asserted, 
(Continued on page 61) 
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How does music educate ? 


By stimulating mental alertness; by reaching, awakening, 
and guiding the developing powers of the child mind. It 
requires, however, the judicious use of reproductions of the 
real music to secure lasting results. 


Try these lessons in discrimination in your classes 


One of these selections says “busy,” one “quiet, contem- 
plative, or dreamy.” Which? 


Nocturne in E Flat (Chopin) Samaroff 6269 
Caprice (Ogarew) Powell 806 


One of these says “happy,” one says “sad.” Which? 


Waltz in G Flat Major (Chopin) Moiseivitch 55156 
Death of Ase (Grieg) Victor Orchestra. 35470 


One of these says “dance,” another “gallop,’”’ another 


“march.” Which? 


Light Cavalry Overture 


(von Suppé) Victor Orchestra 19080 
War March of the Priests 


(Mendelssohn) New York Orchestra 6464 
Waltzing Doll (Poldini) Powell 806 


One of these says “elves,” another “fairies.” Which? 


Golliwogg’s Cake-Walk (Debussy) Rachmaninoff 813 
Scherzo—Midsummer-Night’s Dream 


(Mendelssohn) Philadelphia Orchestra 6238 


Who can make up a story that seems to be suggested by 
either of these? 


Funeral March of a Marionette 


(Gounod) Victor Orchestra 35730 


Ballet Music from Rosamunde 


(Schubert-Kreisler) Kreisler 723 


Have you secured attention, interest, concentration, dis- 
crimination? Have you aroused the imagination, the sense 
of beauty, the joy of discovery, the power of expression? 
Then you have contributed to the education of the children. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Camden, N. J. 


AN 
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Teaching Silent Reading in the First and 


Complete Instruc- 
tions and Patented 


each of these 
large (10” x 
15”) PUZZLE 
CARDS. The 
pictures are 


There once was a little red hen_ 
Who said to a pig ina pen. 
“Will you plant this seed 7” 
Said the pig “No, indeed!” 


ture and rhyme 
along the lines 
indicated on 
the back—then 


There are now two series of ten cards each: 


10 Mother Goose Puzzle Cards (Mother Goose Rhymes) 
10 Silent Reading Puzzle Cards (Familiar Children’s Stories) 


Retail Price, $1.00 per set of 10 Assorted Cards, postpaid. Price to 
Schools, $5.00 per 100 Assorted Cards, f. o. b. New York City. 


Write for complete catalogue. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers 


FOR 


TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers 
College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 


19 pp. 30 cents 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
| | Education, Teachers College. 16 pp. 25 cents 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade Education, 
Teachers College. 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First Grade 


Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each pupil 
each month. 


Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum: Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 


Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for 
| each pupil each year. 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY — Columbia University 


Second Grades | 


Cutting Guide are || 
printed on the | 
reverse side of | 


printed in 
bright colors | 
on heavy stock. | 
The children |} 

cut up the pic- | 


piece them to- 
gether. Great- 
ti ly expedites the ij 
j Teaching of Reading—Adapted to All Methods—also Useful as Busy Work. | 


|| 76 Fifth Avenue New York i] 


The Kindergarten - First Grade} 


i 
i 
i 
i 
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‘New Silent Reading Puzzle Cards for | 


The Puppet Play in Education 
(Continued from page 8) 
becoming an essential part of school life in 
many places. Children make, stage, manipulate, 
their dolls, but the story is the important part 
of the development of a puppet group. It 
teaches language, better enunciation in story 
telling, quicker thinking, for the puppet moves 
quickly and a child puppeteer must follow his 
movements accurately; but more than these, 
does the puppet play develop imagination in a 
constructive way. 

This travel-worn Punchinello who wandered 
into my studio in London and with whom I 
opened this paper had an illustrious ancestry. 
When his grandfather first set his wooden feet 
upon the boards it was probably centuries ago 
when the material for his play was taken from 
the episodes of the Crusade. Goethe, it is said, 
found inspiration for the writing of ‘‘Faust’’ in 
a traveling puppet show, and these shows were 
well known to the Greeks who passed on the art 
to the Romans. Ancient Germany made her 
clocks with movable marionette figures, a pro- 
cession of the apostles and saints who appeared 
with the striking of the hours, and England had 
puppet representations of Biblical scenes very 
early. France gave us Punch and Judy, and 
eventually Munich built a puppet theater. 
There is always a reason for the survival and 
wave-like recurrence of a phase of art. Paul 
Block, the critic, explained once this survival 
and present vogue of the mdrionette. 


ai is strange that the demand for simplicity 
on the stage has never got far enough to 
reach the actor. The whole business of acting 
for years seems to have been built up on the belief 
that the way to express a good deal was to do a 
good deal of acting. Simplicity in design, in 
decoration, in action, that is the thing. We 
reate a wealth of stage ‘business’ and in so 
doing lose the essential thought of the drama. 
Our settings are made in molds. We fail to 
realize the importance of reaching people by 
simple means. The reason for the effectiveness 
of the puppet is that it never amplifies the pic ture. 
It leaves space for the imagination to fill.’’ 

A slight change in nomenclature turns this 
expression of opinion into a parable for teachers. 
“The demand for an emphasis of play in edu- 
cation, the simple play of childhood as expressed 
in the dramatizing of the child’s immediate story 
and doll-play interests, has not gone far enough 
to reach the child.” So the warning might be 
written. We need to get away from the elaborate school 
“‘business” which has, through a process of hedging, shut 
out the spontaneity of childhood. We need to be more 
simple, to leave more room for free play, for the free exer- 
cise of the child’s imagination which, like the art of the pup- 
pet, has a scope and a range beyond the plane of reality. 
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AN UNMATCHED LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND YOUNGEST READERS 


By MAUD LINDSAY SILVERFOOT . By MAUD LINDSAY 


Illustrations in Colors. $1.50 


Illustrations in Colors. $1.50 


LITTLE MISSY is the delight- 
ful story of a little girl on a Southern 
plantation, and a faithful picture 
of the happy childhood of many a 
‘Little Missy.’ Miss Lindsay is 
a Southern lady, and tells the 
story with sympathetic charm. For 
children from eight to ten. 


When a young Southern planter 
went to join the Confederate Army, 
he left his beautiful horse ‘‘Silver- 
foot’’ inthe care of three enthusiastic 
little girls, who were faithful to their 
trust, but had exciting adventures 
while guarding their treasure. For 
girls from eight to twelve. 


BOBBY AND THE BIG ROAD 
BOBBY. AND A Book for Little Readers 


THE BIG By MAUD LINDSAY 

ROAD. ‘Ss \ a Sixteen Full-Page Illustrations in Colors. All-around picture jacket in colors, $1.50 
capeaanneain A The wonderful genius of Maud Lindsay as a writer for the young is apparent in every line of 

‘‘Bobby and the Big Road,’’ a book for children from five to seven, and good reading for any one. 

‘‘The big road”’ is the Southern term for the highway leading to town, and little Bobby and his kind 

father and mother, who leave the city for a home in the country, find that it constantly leads toa 


delightful acquaintance with nature and to very pleasant friendships. Very popular in kindergartens 
as well as homes. 


A STORY GARDEN 


For Little Children | |} A STORY GARDEN | 
By MAUD LINDSAY 


THE STORY-TELLER 
For Little Children 
By MAUD LINDSAY 
Illustrated in Colors, $1.25 


This book takes its name from the 
wandering minstrel or ‘‘Story-teller’’ 
| of the Middle Ages, who, from palace 


Illustrated, $1.25 
The stories in ‘‘A Story Garden’’ 
are addressed to the very youngest 
readers, and unlike many ‘‘simple 


od 
stories, which are merely pretty little 


| to cottage, was the most welcome of 
nothings, Miss Lindsay’s have point all guests in the opinion of the children. 
and truth that the young child can Wik y 5 Sg So is this book most welcome among 
understand. — = 


books for younger boys and girls. 


SONG DEVICES AND JINGLES CT 


By ELEANOR SMITH Song DEVICES: 
Music by Author. Illustrations in Colors. All-around picture jacket in colors. Quarto, $1.50 mya 


This is a book for young children to be welcomed with enthusiasm by teachers, kindergartners, and 
mothers. It is designed especially to help the large numbers of little children apparently without musical 
gifts—the so-called ‘‘monotones” and the musically dependent. Not only will ‘‘Song Devices and 
Jingles” appeal to all children by the freshness of its material and the variety of its contents, but by its 
groups of dialogues, rhythmic games with jingling tunes to accompany strongly accented action, street- 
cries holding the interest while teaching typical intervals, and tiny songs with suggestive texts will be 
of the greatest benefit to those who cannot sing, or can sing only with help. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE 


With Music, Finger Plays, and Rhythms 
By MARY LEORA HALL and SARAH ELIZABETH PALMER 
With frontispiece in two colors and pen-and-inks, $1.50 
The story plays and finger plays are bright and attractive, and the rhythms have a rare charm that comes from good music with 
the melodiousness that children love. All songs, plays, and tone-calls in the book have proved their worth and popularity by trial. 


KINDERGARTEN BOOKS 
By EMILIE POULSSON 
These books are too well known to need description. Many thousands have been sold to teachers in primary and kinder- 
garten grades, and they are established in countless homes. In the element of child interest they are unexcelled. 
FINGER PLAYS, with music, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50 
THROUGH THE FARMYARD GATE, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50 
CHILD STORIES AND RHYMES, Illustrated, 4to, $1.50 
THE RUNAWAY DONKEY, and other rhymes for children, Hlustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50 
At all bookstores. Send for Free Descriptive Catalogue 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD C0O., BOSTON 
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What Will Their Future Be? 


YVWHUCH DEPENDS upon what they learn at home and at school. The 
M busy teacher has so many demands upon her time that the myriad 
-~ questions of childhood must ofttimes go unanswered. Yet the child 
who learns something new at school is the best advertisement of a teacher’s 
success—and popular and successful teachers are needed everywhere. 


LET LUCY WHEELOCK HELP YOU 


This famous authority on child training 
has compiled and edited five master vol- 
umes of invaluable assistance to the teach- 
er. You may draw from her knowledge and 
experience at so slight a cost. There are 130 
stories gathered from the finest child liter- 
ature in the world—pictures and instruc- 
tions on how to make hundreds of wonder- 
ful toys from materials that cost little 
or nothing—answers to the inevitable 
questions of childhood—the explanation of 
over 35 problems of child training—135 
songs with music that are the tested favor- 
ites in kindergarten work—and actually 
thousands of ways and means to meet the 
constant demands of childhood’s work and 
play. “@ These books are edited to save 
countless hours of time and labor for the 
busy teacher—for the teacher who does 


not want to lag behind—for the teacher 
who advances her own future by the intel- 
ligent results of the little minds in her care. 


These five volumes offer an encyclo- 
pedia of information on stories, songs, 
games, occupations, fun, frolic, toy-mak- 
ing, and everyday knowledge that are the 
daily demand of the kindergarten teacher. 
They are indorsed by teachers and educa- 
tors everywhere. In fact, The Children’s 
Hour is in itself a course of special instruc- 
tion for the aid of kindergarten teachers. 
The information contained in these five 
volumes—if purchased even in a small 
proportion of the books covered—would 
run into hundreds of dollars. And much 
of this information could not be purchased 
at any price. 


These books are substantially bound in cloth, printed in large type on good 
paper. There are, in all, nearly 1,800 pages, in 5 volumes in handy size. You 
may see and examine this remarkable set of books by filling out the request 


below. No obligation is involved. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 


Name....... 


Private Library Dept., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. ; 


Please send me the five volumes of THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN'S HOUR. 
factory I will pay $2.50 within seven days after receipt of the books, and $2.00 a month thereafter 
for five months; or $11.88 within seven days after receipt of the books, if I pay in full. 


If satis- 
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Uncle Wiggily’s Christmas 
Chimney 

(Continued from page 43) 
“Oh!” eried the rabbit. 

Ker-choo! Ker-snitzio!”’ some- 
one sneezed inside the chimney. 
“Ha! What’s that?” whis- 
pered Uncle Wiggily. ‘“Chim- 
neys don’t sneeze of themselves! 
Santa Claus might sneeze if he 
were stuck in the chimney, but 


it isn’t time for Santa Claus 
yet. I wonder who it is? Ha! 
I see! The Bushy Bear is 


climbing down my chimney to 
get me! But [ll play a trick 
on him!” 

On the hearth of the fireplace 


were some paper and wood. 
Quickly touching a_ lighted 
match to the paper, Uncle 


Wiggily soon set the wood ablaze. 
Up the chimney rolled the 
smoke. Up the chimney flick- 
ered the red flames. 

“Oh, what is this?” thought 
the Bear, inside the chimney. 


The smoke became thicker. 
The fire became hotter. 
“Ker-choo! Ker-foo! Ker- 


foodle-ee-fum!”’ sneezed the Bear 
as the smoke tickled his nose. 

“Get out of my chimney, if 
you please!” called up Uncle 
Wiggily. “Get out as fast as 
you can! I cleaned the chim- 
ney for Santa Claus, not for you, 
Mr. Bear!’ 

“But I am hungry! I want 
to carry you to my den and 
have you make me a straw- 
berry shortcake!’ howled the 
Bear. 

“Go away! Go away! I am 
getting ready for Christmas!” 
laughed Uncle Wiggily. Then 
he piled more wood on the fire. 

““Ker-foodle! Ker-fiddle! Ker- 
fum!” sneezed the Bear. Then 
he made his claws go scribble- 
scrabble, scrabble-scrubble, and up 
the inside of the chimney he 
crawled, faster than he had 
climbed down. Up he went, 
faster and faster, to get away 
from the fire and smoke, and 
out of the top of the chimney he 
popped, and off the roof he 
jumped, and into a big, deep 
(Continued on page 60) 
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ACTION, IMITATION AND 
FUN SERIES 


By MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 


These readers form an ideal series through which to develop both sight reading 
Each book is complete in itself and independent of the 
The silhouette illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of 


such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


Price, 60 Cents Each. 


The Little Red Hen. 


Fully illustrated with original drawings. 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent 
letter remarks: ‘I have carried a child through the Little Red 
Hen, and it has seemed to me to be based upon the psycho- 
logical principles more fully than any other primer I know. 
The material is of interest to the child and the verbal forms 
are introduced in such a way as to let the learner become 
familiar with them most effectively.’’ 


Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids. 


Fully illustrated. 


Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the interest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go 
over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat 
the doings, imaginative or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry 
wolf, the harrowing, tragical incident, the joyous restoration, 
and the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the 
interest that the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little. 


Fully illustrated. 


Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with 
words and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. 
Reading thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome 
than the strain with which the little one digs with beaded brow 
the holes in the sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in 
his round of play. 


Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox. 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 


No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 
perplex the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have 
been long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. 
The cunning and resourceful ingenuity of ‘‘Puss in Boots’’ 
and of ‘‘Reynard the Fox’’ must keep up curiosity and interest 
at white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew. 


Fully illustrated. 


The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily 
re-enforce the text of each. Note these principles involved: 
(a) A classic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. 
(6) Interest from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. 
(c) Rhythmical repetition. (@) Imitation or dramatic effect. 


Educational Publishing Company 


The Three Little Pigs. 


Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 


The aim seems to be, inthis and other books of the series, 
to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown 
and Foxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, 
and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample 
preparation for the first reader. 


The Three Bears. 
Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 


Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book 
avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleas- 
antly a good working vocabulary: 


Hop O’ My Thumb—Tom Thumb, 
Fully illustrated. 


Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: ‘‘If a deginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.’’ 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters 
hold in store fresh surprises from the beginning to the close 
of the book. 


Jack and the Beanstalk—Diamonds 
and Toads—Sleeping Beauty. 


Graphically illustrated. 


Three attractive folk-lore tales which are rewritten in the 
simple straightforward language of those early days when the 
world was young and are arranged in development of story 
and in progress of verbal and phrase perplexities with a peda- 
gogical art, born of experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones 


The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


Jack the Giant Killer. 


Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

This folk-lore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so 
ingenious and original a method as to secure great interest 
and great readiness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects 
of developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and 
reverence which is part of religion. Besides by ‘‘placing the 
child amidst general human companionship, she corrects the 
tendency of imagination to center in self.”’ 


234 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


221 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 
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THE BOOK THAT HELPS 


The Teachers’ Practice Book 


Monthly School Plans 


September to June 


HOUSANDS OF TEACHERS testify to the 
great help which the Teachers’ Practice Book 
has been to them in their daily school work. 
It is a book of one hundred double-column 
pages, 9x12 inches in size, bound in paper covers and 
containing the work of a score of different school people, 
authors of note. 


Monthly Plans and Programs for every month in the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive, presented in the book, furnish the teacher with 
just what is needed to supplement the routine school work—just what is needed 
to enliven and vivify and enrich school life and make it very interesting and 


educative. Its use will increase your efficiency as a teacher and further your 
promotion. 


Programs and Exercises—Besides the Monthly School Plans, there are 
School Programs and Exercises for celebrating almost every special occasion 
that is usually regarded in school exercises. The material of this sort is bright 
and popular and is equivalent to 64 pages of ordinary book pages. 


Busy Work—There are Busy Work Calendars for construction by the pu- 
pils from patterns furnished that afford busy work throughout the year—work 
that is appropriate to the season. 


Songs and Games—There are Songs with Music for many occasions and 
seasons. There are Games for Schoolroom and Playground. 


Language Stories—There are Language Stories for Reproduction in Pri- 
mary Language Classes. 


American Authors—There are Author Studies for the Grammar Grade | 


Classes. The studies include Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Field, and Riley. 


Handwork—There is a variety of material for Handwork, Paper Cutting, 
and Construction Work that meets the needs of all elementary school grades. 
It is a veritable Working Plan Book which any teacher should possess and will 
find of constant daily help. 


Equal in contents to an ordinary library size volyme of 400 pages 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


All orders filled promptly on receipt of the cash. Address 


GEORGE W. JONES, 
Publisher of School Century. OAK PARK, ILL. 
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bank of snow he fell, head first! 
His hind paws stuck out and 
they went flippity-flappity-floop. 

“Ha! Ha!’ laughed Nurse 
Jane, looking out of the window. 

“Ha! Ha!’ laughed Uncle 
Wiggily. “Now my chimney 
is certainly clean for Santa 
Claus. Any soot that was left 
came off on the shaggy fur of 
the Bear.” And, surely enough, 
the Bear by crawling down and 
then up the chimney, had 
cleaned it even better than 
Uncle Wiggily could do with his 
dusting brush. 

Out of the snow bank crawled 
the Bear, draggled and wet and 
black with soot. 

“Gurra! Gurra!” he growled 
as he lumbered away. “I 
didn’t catch Uncle Wiggily after 
all-and, oh, how hungry I am 
for strawberry shortcake! Oh! 
Gurra! Gurra! Gurra!”’ 

Back to his den in the deep, 
dark dismal woods lumbered 
the hungry Bear. And Uncle 
Wiggily danced with Nurse Jane 
around his fireplace, while the 
red flames flickered up the 
chimney. 

And when Christmas came 
many of the animal boys and 
girls called to see the bunny 
uncle, and they found that Santa 
Claus had climbed down the 
clean chimney and had left 
many presents for them. 

“Merry Christmas, Uncle 
Wiggily!” cried Baby Bunty, 
and her new rag doll, which 
Santa Claus had brought down 
the chimney, blew the bunny a 
kiss. 

“Merry Christmas, Uncle 
Wiggily!”’ shouted the other 


.animal children. 


The bunny gentleman twin- 
kled his pink nose upside down 
because he felt so happy. 

“Merry Christmas! Merry 
Christmas!’ he called, and the 
glad cries echoed far, far off in 
the woods, where the Bushy 
Bear was curled up in his den. 

“Well, if I can’t have Uncle 
Wiggily to make me.a straw- 
berry shortcake, I'll eat some 
dried grass,” growled the Bear. 
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And that was all he had for his 
Christmas dinner. But Uncle 
Wiggily and the animal boys 
and girls had a jolly time, and 
over the fire that leaped up the 
big red chimney they popped 
corn and made maple sugar 
eandy, while over and over 
again they cried: 
“Merry Christmas! 
Christmas!” 


Copyright, The Milton Bradley Company, 
in “The Adventures of Fleet Foot.’ 


Merry 


News of the Child’s World 


(Continued from page 54) 


“and the most important work 
of the present generation is that 
of the American Child Health 
Association directed toward pre- 
venting such a heavy life toll of 
mothers and expectant mothers.”’ 
‘‘All reform in maternal welfare 
must come through more 
thorough education of medical 
students, doctors, nurses and the 
laity,’ Dr. Mosher declared. 

“He goes to bed at four min- 
utes of nine. He gets up at 
five minutes after seven, having 
had ten hours and nine minutes 
of sleep. He eats a substantial 
breakfast of cereal, bread and 
butter, and an egg. During 
the day he drinks 1.4 glasses of 
milk. In seven days he takes 
one bath. He brushes his teeth 
five days out of seven but 
doesn’t brush them the other 
two days. He plays out of 
doors after school six days out 
of every seven school days. He 
goes to the dentist once every 
two years.” 

An equally interesting discus- 
sion before this meeting of the 
American Child Health Associa- 
tion was that relative to safer 
childbearing. “The lives of 
eighty mothers out of every 
hundred of those who die in 
childbearing could be spared,” 
declared Dr. George Clark 
Mosher, Professor of Obstetrics 
and Head of the Obstetric 
Department, School of Medi- 
cine, University of Medicine, 
University of Kansas. “Eighty 
per cent. of the tragedy in ob- 
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stetrics is preventable,” he as- 
serted, “‘and the most important 
work of the present generation 
is that of the American Child 
Health Association directed to- 
ward preventing such a heavy 
life toll of mothers and expectant 
mothers.” “All reform in ma- 
ternal welfare must come 
through more thorough educa- 
tion of medical students, doctors, 


nurses, and the laity,’ Dr. 
Mosher declared. 


He stated that maternity and 
child health are so closely as- 
sociated that the one cannot be 
considered independently of the 
other, and he briefly outlined 
the co-operative programs being 
worked out by _ professional 
groups and state boards of health 
through their divisions of ma- 
ternity and child hygiene. 


Legislation for Better Child- 
hood 


In Massachusetts a study of 
the midwife situation by a recess 


committee is ordered. A ma- 
ternal and child-welfare com- 
mission is authorized in Fall 


River to establish and maintain 
maternal and infant welfare sta- 
tions and prenatal clinics, pro- 
vide nursing care at confinement, 
and teach the need of prenatal 
and maternal care, and the value 
of medical and nursing super- 
vision. A resolution was passed 
directing the Department of 
Public Health to investigate the 
conditions existing throughout 
the commonwealth with respect 
to the maintenance of adequate 
and competent health service in 


sparsely settled districts. The 
establishment by cities and 


towns of health camps for under- 
weight and undernourished chil- 
dren is authorized, to be man- 
aged by local unpaid commis- 
sions and to be subject to the 
approval and inspection of the 
State Department of Health. 
Other health laws include two 
relating to the grading and sale 
of milk and one relating to 
health regulations by boards of 
health. 
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INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
The Supreme Quthority” 


The Dictionary will prove a constant 
friend and helper to pupils especially 
in their English, Geography, and 
History lessons. What more lasting 
service can you, as a teacher, perform 
than to direct an inquiring mind to 
the source of accurate, up-to-date in- 
formation? 


Why not say to your Principal that a 
New International is much needed 
in your classroom? Write for Helps in 
Teaching the Dictionary, Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
Get the Best 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


EYES 


Ten Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes 


By LAURA C. GIESE-GRAY 
Suitable for Home and School Use. 


Imaginative—Psychological—Tuneful 
PRICE, $1.00 


Published by MRS. L. C. G.-GRAY, PELHAM, N. Y. 
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WEBSTERS NEW 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Kindergarten Sup- 


plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 144 


page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of kducationio 
the principal cities, fend tor ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, ro ni and revo ving 
blackbo»rds, slated oth, biack dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
black ard p ‘ate Inslabs, at vic jers. 
poluters, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured Only by the 
NEW YORK BOOKSLATECO, 
30-22-24 Vesey Sty New York, 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


TheGEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Mailing Li 

ailing Lists 
Will help x° u increase sales 
Send for FRE catalog, giv ing ex counts 


and prices on thousands 
names of your bes 


reg 4 
Ind 
uals, Professions, Business Concerns. 


a 99% Gusrantest 5 teach 
-Gould St Louis 
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New Jersey counties of the 
first class have been authorized 
to establish county maternity 
hospitals. A law was passed 
governing the percentage of 
milk and fat in condensed, evap- 
orated, or concentrated milk 
and requiring under certain con- 
ditions the use of the label 
“Unfit for Infants.” 

In New York the law regard- 
ing the establishment -of school 
hygiene districts has been 
amended so as to provide for 
State aid to the extent of half 
the salary and expenses of the 
district director of school 
hygiene. Another law provides 
for the refund to school districts 
of half the salary, within certain 
limitations, of a medical in- 
spector, school nurse, health 
teacher, or other expert. The 
office of State specialist for eyes 
and ears, in the Bureau of Medi- 
cal Inspection of the State De- 
partment of Education, has been 
created. 

Teachers Issue Service Leaf- 
lets 

The Teachers Association of 
the State Normal Schools of 
New Jersey plans to issue during 
1924-1925 a series of ten leaflets 
written for the most part by the 
faculty of the Montclair State 
Normal School and presenting 
new ideas on some of the every- 
day but difficult problems of 
grade teachers. One already 
issued has: to do with Seat 
Work as a Thinking Process. 

The nine remaining numbers 
will probably be: Economy in 
Teaching the Primary Number 


Facts, Poetry Teaching in the 
Grades, Song Material as Re- 


lated to Project Teaching, Cul- 
tivating Curiosity, Objectives 
of Geography Teaching in the 
Intermediate Grades, The End- 
less Chain within a Tree Bud, 
The Doll as a Teacher, Around 
the World in a Class Room, 
Growing Professionally, Adver- 
tising Our Profession. This 
plan is an advantageous one and 
inspirational for other Teachers’ 
Associations. 
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Childhood’s Best Seller, 
Mother Goose 

The head of the children’s 
book section of a great New 
York department store says: 

“Everybody must have a copy 
of Mother Goose, and different 
people want different kinds. 
That the book is Mother Goose 
is not enough for the customers. 
They pick and choose from 
among two hundred editions. 
At Christmas time, when the 
demand is so great that we can 
hardly supply it, we devote a 
special table to Mother Goose. 
‘Alice in Wonderland’ is in the 
same class, almost. The de- 
mand for it is enormous, and the 
editions are numerous; so Alice 
shares the special table with 
Mother Goose. Attending to 
that table takes a clerk’s full 
time. 

“Old stand-bys are the books 
children like best. “Treasure 
Island,’ ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and 
‘Robin Hood’ never lose their 
fascination, and their sales never 
drop. They have the adventure 
and the thrill that youngsters 
love. Then there are the Louisa 
M. Aleott books,—‘Little Men,’ 
‘Little Women,’ and so on. If 


,. we put them on the open tables 


they are swept up right away. 
The Little Pepper books, too, 
hav e continued popular. 

“T don’t mean to say that 
children don’t read the new 
books written for them every 
day. Little children love the 
stories about rabbits that do im- 
possible things; Uncle Wiggily 
and such heroes. The wild- 
est modern adventure story, 
especially if it is about radio, 


finds a wide sale among boys. 
All the new serial books go 


quickly as soon as they appear, 
but the children who read these 
have already read the classics 
and love them. These don’t 
take the place of the old books. 

“Mother Goose is still the best 
seller in the juvenile world. 
New books come to the market 
and are sold and read, and the 
authors sometimes make for- 
tunes. But all these offerings 
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pass after a comparatively short 
vogue, whereas Mother Goose 
stands firm in the affections of 
the young.” 


Holiday Paper Cutting 
(Continued from page 30) 

in which it stands are cut from 
folded paper as their sides are 
alike. Use-rainbow green paper 
for the tree. Its branches will 
look much more evergreen-like 
if the paper is torn instead of 
being cut. The tree is pasted 
to its tub which forms a standard 
and may be decorated with tiny 
strips of colored paper pasted on 
to represent Christmas candles. 
The diagram just below the tree 
indicates the possibility of cut- 
ting these tree ornaments from 
bits of paper. Even tiny paper 
chains can trim it. The com- 
pleted Christmas tree will stand 
alone if bentslightly on the dotted 
line. Or it may decorate a 
Christmas card or tag. 

The pattern for the lantern is shown, 
first, in the dotted diagram, which in- 
dicates the manner of folding an oblong 
of construction paper for making it. 
While this oblong is folded, as shown in 
the illustration, it is cut in curves ac- 
cording to the pattern which, when the 
paper is unfolded, shapes the top and 
bottom of the lantern. After doing this 
cutting, open the paper and decorate it 
with the conventionalized flower design 
cut from paper and mounted on one 
side. Crease the edges firmly, bend the 
lantern in shape and paste the flap. 
Last, cut and paste the handle inside 
the lantern. 

Many color schemes are possible for 
this lantern: red with a light red rose; 
green with the flower design applied in 
holly red, or red with a design in green. 
Light green and green combine well for 
this form as well as orange and yellow 
orange, this latter color combination 
viving the bright effect of gold when 
hung on the Christmas tree. 

The patterns given for the holly leaves 
and berries may be used by the older 
children in many decorative ways. Cut- 
ting the forms from folded paper allows 
for making multiples with very little 
effort. The paper chains which the 
kindergarten children make may be 
trimmed with these holly leaves and 
berries pasted in design units to the nar- 
row links, a graceful draping for the 
tree. Holly wreaths may be designed of 
these paper forms and mounted upon 
calendars or booklets. 
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“Roe CKY CHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLDG. DENVER.COLO. 


Wo. RuFFer. Ph.D., Manager 


Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


children at an exceptionally low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work ond Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $o.25 
10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National—- 
Our Service is Unexcelled 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


Je enroll only Normal 
and College graduates. 


NEW YORK 


| THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger - cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


Practice Pencil. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


New York 


A Complete Source of Supply for All Kindergarten and 


Primary Supplies 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 


THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Kindergarten Furniture 
Kindergarten Gifts 
Colored Papers 
Modeling Materials 
Sewing Cards 
Educational Cut-outs 


Handicraft Material of all 
kinds 


Word and Number Build- 
ers 


Books for Schools 
Water Colors and Crayons 


A FULL LINE OF ART MATERIALS FOR ALL 


Exclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Company in the following states: Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, So. Dakota and No. Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


CHICAGO 


GRADES 
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KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded, 1898, by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Thorough training for kindergarten, primary, and playground posi- 
tions. Supervised practice teaching. Enroll now for entrance in 1925. 
Write for booklet, ‘‘Training Children.’’ 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
25 Huntington Ave. Box 77 Boston, Mass. 


1896 National 


Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Chicago, Illinois 


Two-year course, kindergarten-primary diploma. Three-year course. Four-year 
School accredited. 


Thirty-eighth annual session. 


degree course. Six dormitories on college grounds. Increas- 


ing demand for graduates. 


For Catalog and Book of Views, 
Address the Registrar, Box 125, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


WHEELOCK 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Three Years’ Course 
CHILD GARDEN DORMITORY 


Apply to LUCY WHEELOCK, 100 Riverway, BOSTON 


MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School:—Two Years’ Course. 
New Address, 
472 Boylston Street, opposite Former Technology Buildings, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, INDUSTRIAL WORK. 
Address, 
Mrs. EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD, 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


DORMITORY. 


CONNECTICUT FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


Academic, Kindergarten, Primary. and Playground Courses. 
DAY SCHOOL. 
Certificates. 


BOARDING and 
Extensive facilities for thorough and quick work. State 
26th year. For booklet, address 


(MARY C. MILLS, 181 West Ave., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


ADV ER TI Ss E 
‘Your Training School in Kindergarten and First 
Grade Magazine 


‘The oldest and most important publication in its field—and the only 
(kindergarten periodical reaching a large number of first grade teach- 
ers who are logical prospects for kindergarten training. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


College Overlooks Lake Michigan 
Three Departments: Aindergarten, Primary, Playground and Communtty 
Service. College Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. Strong 


Faculty. Accredited. Fine Equipment. Central Location. 28th year opened 
September 16. 


Address, Dinitutnaie, Box 50, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
of the Kate Baldwin 


FREE KINDERGARTEN 


Savannah, Georgia 


For information, address 
HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and 
Supervisor of Kindergartens 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


FROEBEL LEAGUE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Two-year Professional Course. Special Courses in Kindergarten and Primary 
Work, Students’ Residence. Model Kindergarten 
and Primary Department. Send for circular. 


Mrs. Marion B. B. Langzettel, Director, 112 East 71st Street, New York City 


Miss Jenny Hunter’s 


Kindergarten Training School 
70 Central Park West Cor. 67th Street 


A regular two years’ course will be given with Primary methods, 
A third year will be added to meet the requirements of the New York 
State Board of Regents. 


‘ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 


Central Park West and Sixty-third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Normal Training Department 


Kindergarten and Primary Courses. 
Work given by specialists in the school and from Teachers College. 
Educational Advisor, Professor Patty S. Hill. 


Fall term began September 23, 1924. Jessica E. Beers, Principal 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


Affiliated with New York nity ou 5 Students enrolled for September and 
February. Exceptional residence facilities. Excellent positions for graduates. 


Address, MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal 


Five K, N. Y. Univ. Bldg., Washington Square, New York City 


Miss Illman’s School for Kindergartners 


Junior, Senior, and Graduate Courses. Primary Methods. 
Kindergartens. Homelike Students’ Residence. 
For particulars, address 


A. T. ILLMAN, Principal, 
4000 PINE ST. 


Practice 


Box K. Philadelphia 

1882 ‘ 1924 

The Teachers College of Indianapolis 
A STANDARD NORMAL SCHOOL 


Offers the following Courses: Kindergarten and Primary, Home Economics, 
Public School Music, Public School Art, Rural and Graded School, Special 
classes for teachers of experience, special classes for review of the common 
branches. Fall term opened on September 13th. Send for catalog. 


ELIZA A. BLAKER, President, 


Alabamaand Twenty-Third Streets, Indianapolis, Indiana 


An Outdoor Kindergarten Primary Training School 


STATE ACCREDITED 
2 Years’ and 1 Summer Session Course. 3 Years’ Course. 
Demonstration Kindergarten and Primary School. Homelike Students’ Residences. 


Directors { Mas Brooks. Pasadena, California 


